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In The Sunday School Times for January 20, 1877, 
its editor gave a reminiscent sketch of a remarkable 
funeral address by the Rev. Dr. E. R. Beadle, 
twenty-four years before, on the occasion of the Nor- 
walk railroad disaster. And now that the loved 
pastor has been suddenly called to rest, other memo- 
ries of his rare power as a speaker on special occa- 
sions crowd the minds of those who knew him, and 
some of these find expression in an article on another 
page under the title of “ Re-echoing Words.” 

Whatever is really worth knowing is touched on 
somewhere in the Bible. He who should study the 
Bible thoroughly would find himself brought to con- 
sider every department of life or letters, of science or 
art, of fact or fancy, which has an interest to the 
human mind. Here, for example, is the description 
of a Bible-school,—of a Sunday-school, as we use that 
term,—in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, which 
comes under notice in the International lesson plan 
for the first Sunday in February. It practically 
covers the whole range of Sunday-school organiza- 
tion, order of service, and methods of teaching. It is 
a normal class outline ; and it is so treated on another 
page in this issue, under the head of “ Illustrative 
Applications.” It will be a good thing for our 
Sunday-schools when they are up to the standard of 
Ezra’s school in their “ ways of working.” 





way to evade personal responsibility, for it makes two 
sinners instead of one. We have heard of a business 
firm, one of whose members kept Saturday and the 
other Sunday, as the Sabbath. The result was that 
the business of each was carried on by proxy on his day 
of sacred rest. Something like this is the common 
habit of hiring bakers and confectioners to do cook- 
ing or to make ice-cream out of the house, on Sun- 
day, when you think the same task an improper one 
to be performed in the house. But to act on the cer- 
tainty that somebody else will do the thing which, 
on moral grounds, you hesitate to do yourself, is in 
morals, as sometimes in law, a deliberate individual 
sin, for which you are yourself responsible. If you 
must work by deputy, let it be in good deeds instead 
of bad ones. 


Effective religious work among college students is 
by no means confined to this country, nor are revivals 
of religion, as understood in America, unknown in 
English and Continental universities. A series of 
meetings lately held for the students of Cambridge 
University, England, by the Rev. W. H. Aitken, one 
of the most energetic of Church of England evangel- 
ists, has been attended with evident tokens of new 
religious interest among no small number of the under- 
graduates. Mr. Aitken has recently aided in the dif 
fusion of a similar spirit in Oxford. After all, there 
are few better places for direct personal religious 


-l effort, than a college. The very students who 


laugh the loudest at the idea of expressing any 
interest in religious affairs, are often the first to be 
influenced by direct conversation, even though it be 
as blunt as that of the late Uncle John Vassar. 
Colleges are full of talk, but that students’ religious 
talk, one to another, may amount to something more 
than words, is proved not only by the great spread 
of religious influences like Methodism or Tractarian- 
ism, both of which started in little collegiate talking- 
circles; but also by the birth of the Christian life of 
thousands of effective laborers. 


God’s best things for his children are always in the 
future. This has been so, is so, and is to be so for- 
ever and ever. No child of God has to look back for 
a sight of the most delightful things of his life: they 
are ever before him. “The path of the just”—of 
those who are justified in Christ—“ is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more ”—not less and 
less—“ unto the perfect day.” This life is at the com- 
pletest but as the early dawn of existence—“ as the 
light of the morning when the sun riseth.” The 
noontide of glory is not reached on earth—far less is 
| it passed, to become a memory instead of a hope. 
| This new year on which we have entered is to bring 
| better things to every trustful child of God than ever 
he possessed before. No matter what are the disciple’s 

circumstances or bereavements, trials, losses, or needs, 
his best things are yet to come. Why will not all 
rest down on this conviction? “Christians might 
‘avoid much trouble and inconvenience,” said Dr. 
Payson, toward the close of his life, “if they would 
only believe what they profess,—that God is able to 
'make them happy without anything else. They 
‘imagine if such a dear friend were to die, or such 





know to be ready to perform them. This is a poor 


mention my own case, God has deprived me of one 
blessing after another ; but as every one was removed, 
he has come in and filled up its place; and now, 
when I am acripple, and not able to move, I am 
happier than ever I was in my life before, or ever 
expected to be. And if I had believed this twenty 
years ago, I might have been spared much anxiety.” 
Our happiness is by no means dependent on our sur- 
roundings or our possessions ; to the follower of Jesus, 
happiness is a result of faith. Hope also comes of 
faith—a hope which maketh not ashamed; a hope 
which enters within the veil of the future, and can- 
not be shaken or removed. All the changes of the 
coming year will work together for good to those 
who are the loving children of God—will bring bless- 
ings hitherto undreamed of. “ As it is written, Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 


THE WORTH OF A CONVIC™TON. 


It is as true on the lowest plane of: life as on the 
highest, that according to a man’s faith it will be 
unto him. His power in the world—his power over 
himself, his power over others, his power over diffi- 
culties—may almost unvaryingly be measured by 
If he believes something—believes 
it with all his heart—he is a power in the direction 
of that belief. If he lacks convictions; if he does 
not believe anything so positively that his belief has 
possession of him—that it takes hold of his whole 
mind and soul, and makes him ready to do every- 
thing, to endure everything, and to dare everything 
in its behalf—all the talents in the world will not 
make that man a great man, or enable him to accom- 
plish a great work in the world. 

A man on a farm could not break a colt or drive 
an ox-team if he were really in doubt of his ability 
to do it. No clerk in a store could sell goods to any 
advantage unless he were convinced that those goods 
must be sold, and that he is the man to sell them. 
A book-agent without the conviction that the volume 
he offers meets the supreme want of the universe, 
and that a copy of it must be left at the next house 
he visits, might as well go out of the business to 
begin with. Ifthe foreman of a fire-engine company 
lacks the belief that he and his men, with their 
machine, can quickly bring that fire under, there is 
little prospect of his getting ahead of the flames 
in a hard struggle. The power of a military com- 
mander over his soldiers, and in the wise use of 
them, depends absolutely on his confidence in himself 
as their competent commander, and on his conviction 
that with them he can surely compass the work they 
have undertaken. In matters of opinion, it is even 
truer than in matters of action that a man’s power is 
limited to his convictions. A firm conviction of a 
great truth is properly said to give “backbone” 
|to a man; and he who does not have positive 
| beliefs belongs at the best to the invertebrate order 
| of beings. Even if his convictions are all wrong, 

a man with convictions commands a certain respect 
and admiration which cannot be given to one who 
| is on the right side without heartily believing in the 
| right. It seems nobler for a man to stand erect and 


his convictions 





Some persons who are not exactly certain about the |and such blessings were to be removed, they | firm, although over against you, than for him to crawl 
morality or the propriety of particular acts, are in| should be miserable; whereas God can make | by your side, or cling to you, in helpless flabbiness of 
the habit of turning them over to those whom they! them a thousand times happier without these, To| moral structure, And the man who believes some- 
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thing is a growing man, gaining constantly through alive doubters. If he will but open his veins of | questioner that it is nothing at all, and that every- 
the uplifting and expanding power of a soul-possess- | thought and feeling, he can “create an epidemic of | thing is all right. How can you expect a man, he 


ing conviction. Some of the men of largest brain, of 
most varied talents, of the richest intellectual acquire- 
ments, and of the grandest opportunities, of the 
present generation, have utterly failed to do a great 
life work, and to secure a permanent place in history, 
through their lack of absorbing convictions. They 
may have shown themselves familiar with law and 
diplomacy and literature ; they may have held high 
office, and been much sought as counsellors; they 
may have been on the right side of the main questions 
of the day, and never suspected of lacking personal 
integrity, of being dishonest and corrupt ; yet because 
they were never identified heart and soul with any 
great truth, were never so full of conviction on either 
side of any moral issue that it possessed and inspired 
them to the uttermost, they lived and died without 
being aroused to their fullest energy, without even 
undertaking the best work for which they were other- 
wise capable. And on the other hand there are 
examples before us of men who have wrought wonders, 
and themselves been wonders, through the over- 
whelming power of their supreme convictions. 
Peculiarly is it true that one’s power to influence 
others in thought depends on the positiveness of his 
convictions. The lawyer who can most completely 
identify himself with his client in opinion and feel- 
ing is most likely to be successful as an advocate. 
The statesman who has profoundest convictions is 
surest of bringing others to see as he sees on any 
question which he discusses before the public. An 
editor can never hope to bring readers to his way of 
thinking until he tas a way of thinking. His writ- 
ings will never tell on popular thought while they lack 
the warmthand energy of a great purpose in their pres- 
entation. No minister is a truly effective preacher 
beyond his absolute convictions. Unless a truth has 
possession of him, he cannot make it possess others. 
Look at the difference between two such preachers 
as O. B. Frothingham and Dwight L. Moody! One 
has high culture ; the other has intense convictions. 
One can barely gather a small roomful of listless 
hearers in a great city to learn what he disbelieves ; 
the other needs to have a mammoth building erected 
in every town he visits, to cover the waiting multitude 
who quiver with interest in the truths which he holds 
dearer far than life. No pulpit talent is to be for one 
minute compared with the talent of profound convic- 
tion as a source of power to the preacher. And 
whether it be lawyer or statesman, writer or 
preacher, no man can be really influential for the 
truth until the truth is all influential with him. If 
he is thinking of what he is personally to gain 
through his advocacy of that truth, he cannot be its 
advocate with any such power as if he were willing 
to sink himself out of sight to win believers to the 
truth he urges. The argument that is shaped to 
reflect glory on the advocate, the speech that is 
framed to show the statesman’s learning and elo- 
quence, the editorial that is written to make the 
paper attractive, the sermon that is prepared to pro- 
mote the preacher’s popularity, or to meet the de- 
mand of another Sunday’s duties, can never tell on 
others like the effort to convince those who hear or 
read, in a matter where he who strives is already 
convinced beyond a peradventure. When a man is 
living for the supreme purpose of convincing another 
of that which he is ready to die for, he has power in 
that direction. There is no human power comparable 
with this. 

One man of strong convictions anywhere can 
arouse and energize and lead forward a multitude. 
The great want in the church and in the world is men 
of convictions ; men who believe something, and who, 
because they believe, can make others believe. The 


| nobleness” in the sphere of his living and doing. 


man, nor do the full work of a man. With convic- 
ing beliefs and confidences. What do you believe? 
Are you confident that God has set you to declare 
his truth to this people; to superintend this Sunday- 
school wisely ; to lead this class to Jesus; to train 


comfort and help to this friend ; to arouse this com- 
panion to a sense of personal need and duty? What 
are your convictions concerning God’s purposes and 
your privileges? Find out what you believe, and 
then give yourselves unreservedly to the work de- 
manded, assured that according to your faith it will 
be unto you, and unto those to whom you minister. 


MOODINESS. 


There are a great many ways in which a person 
can make himself very disagreeable, without posi- 
tively violating any religious or social law. We all 
know people of slender intellectual ability, of no 
beauty of personal presence, or perhaps not conspic- 
uous for the depth and fervor of their religious char- 
acter, who are always welcome in the house or at 
their work, and who brighten the lives of their fami- 
lies and their friends. On the other hand, it is very 
easy to point out men and women of undoubted piety, 
of brilliant mind, of excellent social position, and of 
fine physical advantages, whose society can be very 
easily spared, all or a good part of their lives. There 
is plainly a very positive personal characteristic, the 
presence or absence of which makes a great difference 
in the pleasure diffused by personal manners, and 
therefore in the swiftness and the potency of per- 
sonal influence. As Emerson says, in writing of 
“ Tact,” 

“ What boots it, thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 
While one thing thou lackest, 
The art of all arts?” 

Some sincere persons cannot, with their utmost 
endeavor, grow to the possession of those charms of 
manner which go so far to adorn and profit the usual 
relations between man and man. But, fortunately, 
though the positive grace cannot always be attained, 
it is always possible to conquer those negative and 
repellent habits of manner which do so much to 
destroy the happiness of man and wife, or friend 
and friend, of minister and people, of physician and 
patient, and so on through all the relations of society. 

To begin with, the conquering of moodiness will go 
very far to increase the popularity and influence of 
those who are so criminal or so unfortunate as to fall 
into periods of gloomy abstraction. The moody man 
is but one step removed from the actual evil-doer, 
and certainly he is quite as successful in destroying 
the peace and joy of his associates. He has come to 
believe that moodiness is a personal trait for which 
he is not to blame, and which he therefore need not 
attempt to resist. Very likely he points with melan- 
choly satisfaction to the fact that his mother, or 
his great-grandfather, was a very moody person, 
whose disposition he has hopelessly inherited. There- 
fore he gives full sway to his own dismal desires. 
His moodiness is generally founded upon some 
trivial discomfort, but often it can give no reason 





for its existence, until—as may easily be done—it 

creates a reason by its very hatefulness. 

| The moody man is not always ill-tempered ; 

|sometimes his apparent sweetness and resignation is 

| far more aggravating than a violent burst of temper 
would be. He is rather fond of seeming to be gentle 
and winning in his sorrow, which is very likely to 


attempt has been successfully made to transfuse life | take the form of silence, rather than of speech. He 


from a person in full health and vigor to one of 


wasted vitality, by opening the veins of the one, that 
the hot blood may course therefrom into the exhausted 


“don’t take no interest in nothing,” but views his 
associates and his surroundings as from a place of 
abstraction. He answers questions with a start, and 





channels of the other's life. A man of red-hot con- | his replies are uttered in a far-off tone. When re- 


victions has blood enough for a thousand dead-and- 


peatedly asked what is the matter, he assures the 


tions he can be and do—to the extent of his unwaver- | 


inquires, to be chattering all the time? And so he 


Without convictions a man can neither be a full goes on, until he has brought all around him into a 


‘state of thorough discomfort, when, very likely, he 


suddenly emerges into a condition of jovial and well- 
nigh insolent cheerfulness, which his nettled victims 
are utterly unprepared to enjoy. Of course all this 
description may apply to the women of the house- 


| hold as well as to the men, while not even the natural 
this child for a great work in his kingdom; to bring | 


buoyancy of children always saves them from the 
moody mind. 

Whenever a person gets into that state which leads 
his fellows to wonder, as of a baby, whether he has 
“waked up good-natured,” he may be pretty sure 
that moodiness is a little fox which is effectually 
spoiling his vines. One has a right to be sad, but 
never to be moody. Sadness may be cheered from 
the outside, but moodiness must be healed from the 
centre. See to it that, whether or not your great- 
grandfather was of a cheerless temperament, your 
great-grandson be not able to hang his disagreeable 
characteristics on your tombstone. 


HOPE FROM BIBLE REVISION. 

At the present time, when the rapidly progressing 
Bible revision incites increasing discussion, and the 
reality of an improved version stares us in the face 
as an almost accomplished fact, it is worth while to 
look now and then at the variations in translations 
already existing, of acknowledged merit. As a speci- 
men, take the passage in Genesis 2: 20, which in our 
English Bible reads thus: “ but for Adam there was 
not found a help meet for him.” Literally, the ren- 
dering is: “but (or, and) for Adam he (7. e., Adam) 
did not find a helper as before him,” that is, like him. 
The American Bible Society’s Arabic version is re- 
quired by the good style of the language to substitute 
a pronoun for “ Adam,” and renders thus : “ but for 
himself he did not find a help like him.” The Sep- 
tuagint has: “but for Adam there was not found 
a help like him ;” which is nearly followed by the 
Vulgate in: “but for Adam there was not found 
a helper [that was] his like;” and from which 
doubtless comes our slightly varied English ren- 
dering. The Greek Venetian Codex has, as usual, 
a slavish rendering of the Hebrew in tortured 
Greek : “but for the man he did not find help over 
against him.” Luther and De Wette have charac- 
teristic graphic German renderings. The former : 
“but for the man (human being) was no [female] 
helper found who might be about him.” The latter : 
“ but for the man (human being) found he no help, 
his like,” where perhaps God is understood as the 
subject of “ found,” but if so, erroneously. First has 
another interesting rendering: “ but for the human 
being was found no assistance (assister) such as be- 
longsto him.” Of the other versions and paraphrases, 
the variations are interesting ; and hardly any two 
are alike. The Syriac is like the Septuagint. Some 
paraphrases have: “and Adam did not find,” ete. 
Pagninus has: “ but for man he did not find a help 
that might be before him.” “Leo Juda has the same, 
except that the first part reads: “but for Adam was 
not found.” Tremellius and Junius shorten the 
whole into: “ but there was not at hand for Adam a 
help (ally) meet.” Castalio: “ for Adam himself he 
did not supply assistance suitable.” In rendering 
into English, moreover, it is not easy to keep just the 
shade of meaning of each of the above versions in its 
own language. “ Help meet,” it is tobe remembered, 
is two words in the passage, as our English Bible has 





| it; and so it must be understood in order to get the 


sense, 


Now the general meaning of this short text is plain 


enough to all; but if the various attempts to repro- 


duce its original vividness in other tongues has pro- 
duced such varied renderings, and that by men of 
consummate ability, what must be the case with the 
whole Bible? From any point of view, the prospec- 
tive revised version can hardly fail to be a help meet 





for Bible students. 
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BUILDING FOR GOD. 
BY WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


They came to lay the temple walls, 
And build a house for God ; 

And raise the sacred ruins up 
The spoiler long had trod. 

Their song the listening stranger heard, 
Upon the hills afar,— 

“ How good and kind art thou, O Lord! 

How great thy mercies are!” 

And shouts and sobs alternate broke 
Upon the morning air ;— 

They wept to see the ruins lie, 
Yet joyed to labor there. 

And joy and sorrow mingled rose, 
And reached the hills afar,— 

“ How good and kind art thou, O Lord! 

How great thy mercies are!” 

Thus let us raise the ruined walls 
Our fainting faith deplored ; 

And set our broken altars up, 
And vow to serve the Lord! 

And thou, O King of Glory, hear, 
Even on thy throne afar, 

As here we sing, “‘ How good thou art! 
How great thy mercies are!” 


THE READING OF THE LAW, AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


In spite of the opposition of Sanballat and his confed- 
erates, the wall was finished in fifty-two days, and the 
gates were set up, while, that he might have more time 
for the discharge of other duties that devolved upon him, 
Nehemiah gave the charge of the city to his brother 
Hanani and Hananish, with instructions as to how they 
should proceed. These instructions are followed, in the 
seventh chapter, by the register of those who had come 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon, on the basis of which it 
is probable that Nehemiah made a census of all the 
returned exiles, in order that a tithe of the people (as 
described in chapter 11:1) might be transferred from 
other cities to Jerusalem, and so be always ready for its 
defense. 

After the insertion of this revised register, Nehemiah’s 
history is resumed ; but from this point on to the sixth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter, it is related in the third 
person, and not, as heretofore, in the first. There is, how- 
ever, no foundation for the opinion that these chapters 
were added by another hand. On the contrary, there is 
the clearest evidence of continuity in the narrative, for one 
incident follows upon another with perfect naturalness. 

The people had now every requisite for carrying out 
the precepts of the Mosaic law, and so they gathered 
together to keep the feast to the observance of which the 
first day of the seventh month was consecrated. That 
was known as the feast of trumpets, and it was always a 
great occasion. It was the firs day of the Jewish civil 
year and the seventh new moon of the ecclesiastical 
cycle, introducing the month on the tenth day of which 
the great annual atonement was made, and on the fif- 
teenth day of which occurred the feast of tabernacles, 
which crowned the festivities of the Hebrew calendar. 
Fitly, therefore, was the month which was thus distin- 
guished inaugurated by a special feast of trumpets. The 
first day was held as a day of rest,and it was ordered that 
a holy convocation should be assembled on it. The peo- 
ple, therefore, were only following the spirit of the Mosaic 
precept when they gathered together ; andifit wasalso the 
sabbatic year, they were complying with the very letter 
of the enactment when they signalized the occasion by 
asking for the public reading of the law. The principal 
reader was Ezra; but he was assisted by thirteen col- 
leagues, who stood, six on his right hand and seven on 
his left, on a wooden pulpit or platform, erected in the 
street that was before the water-gate. While he and his 
coadjutors read, most likely in rotation, others caused the 
people to understand the law, or, as is described in the 
next verse, “gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading.” In their Babylonian exile the great 
majority of the people had lost the language of their 
fathers, and had adopted the Chaldaic tongue. Thus it 
happened that a large number of Ezra’s hearers did not 
comprehend the Hebrew which he read. It therefore 
became necessary to translate it for them into the speech 
which they commonly employed; and though the render- 
ing was made for them orally, and not in writing, it is 
interesting to mark the fact here recorded as the first in- 
stance of the translation of the Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular of a people. It was not enough, in Ezra’s estima- 
tion, that the law should be read as a matter of form: he 








desired that it should be understood, and therefore it was 
both translated and expounded. “Reading,” says Mat- 
thew Henry here, “is good, and preaching good, but 
expounding brings the reading and the preaching 
together, which makes the reading the more intelligible, 
and the preaching the more convincing.” As the peo- 
ple listened they were moved to tears; and the law hav- 
ing done its work, Nehemiah came with his gospel of 
consolation, saying, “ This day is holy unto the Lord your 
God, mourn not nor weep. Go your way, eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send portions to those for whom 
nothing is prepared, for the joy of your Lord is your 
strength.” They followed his advice, and the rest of the 
day was signalized by rejoicing. The next day a similar 
assembly was convened, and when, in the course of their 
reading, they came upon the passage which enjoined the 
keeping of the feast of tabernacles, the consciences of 
the people were so quick that they resolved forthwith to 
do as the law commanded them. They “ went forth and 
brought olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick 
trees, and made themselves booths, every one upon the 
roof of his house, and in their courts, and in the courts of 
the house of God, and in the street of the water gate, and 
in the street of the ga.e of Ephraim; and there was very 
great gladness, so that no such festival had been held 
since the days of Joshua.” Nor did they weary of the 
word of God; for day by day, from the first day until the 
last day, some one read in the book of the law. 

Now by this exceedingly interesting narrative we are 
reminded of three very important things. First, 4 
revival of religion always connects itself with a revival of 
attention to the word of God. In the excavations of Pom- 
peii we are told that the workmen came upon an ancient 
spring, the water of which at once bubbled up clear and 
sparkling, inviting every one to drink and be refreshed. 
For centuries it had been buried beneath the ashes of the 
volcano, but the moment it was laid open it sent up 
streams as cool and copious as ever. Now it was just so 
here with the law of God. For years it had been a 
“spring shut up and a fountain sealed” to many of the 
people ; but, so soon as it was opened up to them by 
translation and exposition, it produced its own refreshing 
and reviving results. Now it has always been so. At the 
Reformation, when Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox, 
each in his own land, brought out the word of God, and 
“ read in it distinctly, and gave the sense and caused the 
people to understand the reading,” the whole population 
was stirred. And even to-day, a Romanist himself being 
the witness, the strongest bulwark of Protestantism 
among English-speaking peoples is the good Saxon Bible 
which has come to us, hallowed by the memories of Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale, and the other noble men who, to use 
Latimer’s words, “ did light a candle, which, by the grace 
of God, shall never be put out.” So, again, it was the 
same word expounded now by a Wesley arid now by a 
Whitefield, now by an Edwards and now by a Nettle- 





ton, which by the agency of the Holy Spirit produced 
the revival of religion with which these names are asso- 
ciated. And we see the same thing in the days in which | 
we live; for the most eminent ministers and the most | 
successful evangelists are those who bring the Bible to | 
the front. Let us all be instructed by their example. | 
Let us not prefer the wisdom of words to its words of | 
wisdom : yea, let us recognize the signs of the times in | 
this as in other respects ; and asthe people are hungering | 
for the Scriptures, and do eagerly enjoy the faithful expo- 
sition of them, let us furnish ourselves to meet that 
demand by gathering daily of their heavenly manna, 
But, second, we are reminded by this narrative that 
obedience to God’s word produces joy. I think it is 
unfortunate that the portion marked for the lesson of this 
day should stop at the eighth verse without leading on 
the scholars to observe the results of true religion ; and 
we recommend every teacher to include, if possible, the 
whole chapter in his talk with his class. At first, as they 
listened to Ezra and his associates, the people were moved 





totears. They mourned over their neglect of many duties, 
and their consequent guilt before God. But while} 
they were thus under conyiction, Nehemiah came | 
with his gospel of gladness. He spoke of Jehovah | 
as their God, and told them that a day holy unto| 
him should be also a day happy to themselves. He led 
them, thus, to think of God as their covenant God, their 
provider, protector, and friend, and forthwith their | 
sorrow was turned into joy. There is no mention made 
here of sacrifice, or indeed of anything pointing directly 
to the Messiah ; but unquestionably Nehemiah anticipates 
in all this the stand-point of the New Testament, and 


the joy which followed his expostulation is repeated in | 


every time of special religious interest. 


* 


was great joy in thatcity.” When the Ethiopian treasurer 
was instructed by the same evangelist and had been bap- 
tized, “he went on his way rejoicing ;” and in all ages 
the reception of the gospel by an individual or by a 
community has produced gladness. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that this should be the case, for the gospel tells of 
God’s love to us. It bids us “fear not.” It takes away 
guilt from the conscience so that the soul is no longer 
haunted by the past, or appalled by the future. We can 
lift up our eyes to God as our Father; we can speak 
heaven as our home; and we have the assurance that he 
who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, will guard and guide us through life, will cheer us 
in death, and will be ourincorruptible portion in eternity. 
Therefore, no one has a better right to be joyful than 
the believer in Jesus ; and he is living below his privilege 
if he is not obeying the precept of the apostle: “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always, and again I say, Rejoice.” 
Thirdly,we must not fail to observe the precious meaning 
of Nehemiah’s words, (verse 10,) “ the joy of the Lord is 
your strength.” There is a power in joy which gives 
vigor to its possessor, and impels him to do his best in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed. It gives him 
inspiration at his work. He who sings at his toil will 
put far more through his hands, and will do it all far better, 
than if he had been sad. When there is any difficulty 
on board ship in raising the anchor or in hoisting the 
sails, the boatswain sets the men to sing, and then every- 
thing goes merrily. But, in contrast with that, many will 
remember the touching scene in Scott’s story, when the 
kind-hearted old antiquary comes upon the fisherman 
trying to mend his boat, on the day after he had buried 
his son, who had been drowned by a sudden squall. The 
poor fellow could not get on. Nothing would go right, 
and he threw the hammer from him in disgust. How 
true to nature all that is! We can work at our best only 
when our hearts are joyous. So “be glad in the Lord,” 
that you may be the more successful in your efforts alike 
for your own sanctification and for the benefit of others. 
Again, joy gives courage for conflict. The‘ .2rriors of 
earth know how much depends on the spirits of their 
soldiers, and before they go into battle every means are 
employed to stir their hearts. So in fighting the good 
fight of faith, much of success will hinge on the spirit 
in which we meet our adversaries. A craven heart invites 


defeat, but he who is rejoicing in the Lord is always a 
conqueror. They sneeringiy called Cromwell's L.vuctues, 


Psalm-singers; but God’s Psalm-singers are already Iron- 
sides. The Protestant soldier of Germany, in the crisis 
and agony of his country’s fate, prepared himself for 
battle with the joyous hymn of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
so there came that ascending series of successes of which 
Leipsic was the climax. But in ourspiritual conflicts the 
same thing holds true; for temptation cannot allure, nor 
danger terrify, nor death appal, the soul in whom abides 
the joy of the Lord. 

But this joy also gives sustaining strength in suffering. 
How soothing is sweet music tothe sick one on his couch 
of pain! Itdraws away his thoughts from himself, and 
is, as one has said, “a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads him to the edge of the infinite, and 
lets him for moments gaze into that!” But he who has 
the joy of the Lord carries music in his heart, which, ever 
amid the noise and bustle of business, has its undertone 
of happiness, but which, when the silent night of suf- 
fering closes over us, comes forth with its serenade of 
sweetness, outrivaling the notes of the nightingale in its 
“‘shadiest covert.” The song of Paul and Silas in the 
prison was but a feeble rendering of the melody which 
was at that moment sounding in their hearts; and the 
psalm of Habakkuk amid the ruins of his earthly posses- 
sions has been raised up agaia and again by those whose 
lot it has been to “ suffer for the Lord.” Theantidote to 
fretting anxiety, and the source of all highest inspiration, 
is the “joy of the Lord.” 

The heart that trusts forever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings ; 

A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill. 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 


UNCONSCLOUS FAREWELLS. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER. 

Every hour there are partings, thought to be only fora 
little season, which prove to be forever. One morning a 
gentleman bade his wife and child good-by, and went 
out to his work. There was an accident on the street, 
and before midday his lifeless body was borne back to 
his home. It was a terrible shock, but there was one 


When Philip | sweet comfort that came with wondrous power to the 


preached in Samaria, and the people believed, “there | crushed heart of the young wife. The last hour they 
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had spent together, had been one of peculiar tenderness, 
Not a word had been spoken by either that she could 
wish had not been spoken. She did not know at the 
time that it was their last conversation; and yet there 
was nothing in it that left one bitter recollection, now 
that she should meet her husband no more. And 
through all these years of loneliness and widowhood, the 
memory of that last parting has been an abiding joy in 
her life, like a fragrant perfume, or a bright lamp of holy 
peace. 

Life is very critical. Any word may be our last. Any 
farewell, even amid glee and merriment, may be forever. 
If this truth were but burned into our consciousness, and 
if it ruled as a deep conviction and real power in our 
lives, would it not give a new meaning to all our human 
relationships? Would it not make us far more tender 
than we sometimes are? Would it not oftentimes put a 
rein upon our rash and impetuous speech? Would we 
carry in our hearts the miserable suspicions and jealous- 
ies that now so often embitter the fountains of our loves? 
Would we be so impatient of the faults of others? Would 
we allow trivial misunderstandings to build up strong 
walls between us and those who ought to stand very close 
tous? Would we keep alive petty quarrels, year after 
year, which a manly word any day would compose? 
Would we pass neighbors or old friends on the street, 
without recognition, because of some real or fancied 
slight, some wounding of pride, or some ancient grudge? 
Or would we be so chary of our kind words, our com- 
mendations, our sympathy, our comfort, when weary 
hearts all about us are breaking for just such expressions 
of interest or appreciation as we have it in our power to 
give? 

We all know how kindly it makes us feel toward any 
one to sit beside his death-bed. We are spending our 
last hour with him. We would not utter a harsh word, 
nor cherish a single grudge against him, for the world. 
All our coldness melts down before the eyes that have 
death’s far-awny look in them, All the long-frozen 
kindly sentiment in our hearts toward our friend is 
thawed out as we have our last intercourse with him. 
Then we all know, too, how slumbering love awakes, and 
cold spirits warm, and all the chill of selfishness dissolves 
beside a dead man’s coffin. Every one feels kindly then. 
Not a trace of grudging or bitterness lingers in any heart. 
Slights and wrongs are forgiven. Icy winter changes to 


mallow sumiamiwse, Eryrhug venda of gs utloude ui appiccla- 
tion flow from every tongue. Praise and commendation, 
never spoken when the weary spirit needed them so 
much, find free expression when the heavy ear can hear 
them no more. Men feel themselves awed in the pres- 
ence of eternity, and heartily ashamed of their wretched 
spites and petty animosities, and cold, mechanical 
friendship. 

Now how it would bless and beautify our lives, if we 
could carry that same thoughtful, grateful, patient, for- 
giving, loving spirit into our every-day intercourse with 
each other; if we could treat men with the same gentle 
consideration, with-the same manly sincerity, as when 
we sit by their death-bed; if we could bring the post- 
mortem justice, appreciation, gratitude, charity, and 
unselfish kindliness back into the vexed and burdened 
years of actual toilsome life! And it would be impossi- 
ble to live otherwise, if we but realized that any hour’s 
intercourse with another might be the last. If a man 
truly felt that he might be spending his last day with his 
family, taking his last meal with them, would not his 
heart be cleansed of all harshness, bitterness, and selfish- 
ness? and would not his feelings, his very tones, be 
charged with almost a divine tenderness? Ifa mother 
. felt that to-day might be the last that she would have 
her child with her, would she be so impatient of its end- 
less questions, so easily annoyed by its pranks, so fretted 
and vexed by its faults and thoughtless ways? Would 
we be so exacting, so calculating, so cold and formal, so 
undemonstrative, so selfish, in our intercourse with our 
friends, if we truly believed that to-night’s sunset might 
be the last, ever we should behold, or that we should 
never meet our friends again? 

“Tf thou dost bid thy friend farewell,— 

But for one night though that farewell may be,— 

Press thou his hand in thine; 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps, ere that to-morrew comes? 
Men have been known lightly to turn the corner of a street, 
And days have grown to months, 

And months to lagging years, ere they have 

Looked in loving eyes again. . . 

Yea, find thou always time to say some earnest word 
Between the idle talk, lest with thee henceforth, 

Night and day, regret should walk.” 

With many a lonely heart, regret does indeed walk 
night and day, because of the memory of unkind words 




















spoken which can never be unspoken, since the ears that 
heard them are deaf to every sound of earth. Friends 
have separated with sharp words, or in momentary 
estrangement, through some trivial difference, and have 
never met again. Death has come suddenly to one of 
them, or life has set their feet in paths divergent from 
that moment. Many a bitter and unavailing tear, bitter 
because unavailing, is shed over the grave of a departed 
one, by one who would give worlds for a single moment in 
which to beg forgiveness or seek to make reparation. 

So uncertain is life, and so manifold are the vicissi- 
tudes of human experiences, that any leave-taking may 
be forever. We are never sure of an opportunity to 
unsay the angry word, or draw out the cruel thorn we 
left rankling in a tender heart. The kindness we felt 
prompted to do to-day, but neglected or deferred, we may 
never again be able to perform. The only way, there- 
fore, to save ourselves from unavailing sorrow and 
regret, is to let lové always rule in our hearts and con- 
trol our speech. If we should speak unadvisedly, giving 
pain to another heart, let reparation be made instantly, 
and upon the spot. The sun should never go down upon 
our wrath. We should never leave anything over night 
that we would not be willing to leave finally and for- 
ever, and which we would blush to meet again in the 
great disclosure. 

We all want to have beautiful endings to our life. 
We want to leave sweet memories behind, in the hearts 
of those who know and love us. Wecan only make 
sure of this by living always so that any day would make 
a tender and beautiful “last day;” that any hand-grasp 
would be a fitting farewell; that any hour’s intercourse 
with friend or neighbor would leave a fragrant memory. 
For after any heart-throb God may write “ Finis.” 


OPENING INVOCATION. 


BY JAMES B. MORGAN, 
O Lord, in whom we live, 

As now once more we meet, 
Thy gracious presence to us give, 
And make our joys complete. 

Help us to sing and pray, 
To speak and act aright, 

And grant that all we do and say 
May prosper in thy sight. 

Thy truth unto us show, 

As we shall read thy word, 
That we in grace may over grow, 
And knowledge of the Lord. 

Oh, may the Spirit’s power 
New life and strength impart, 
And richly fill this sacred hour 
With blessings for each heart. 


RE-ECHOING WORDS. . 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Good work is never lost. Good words never die. What 
is well said or well done in God’s service is a permanent 
addition to the influences for good in the universe. This 
is a comforting thought, when one who has been active 
in effort and potent in speech for his divine Master is 
called away from earth, never more to renew his labors 
or to repeat his words of love for Christ and love for 
souls. 

A pastor well beloved in Philadelphia and Hartford, 
and in other cities North and South, has just been laid to 
rest by those who miss and mourn him ; and as the question 
comes, Is Dr. Beadle’s work on earth really ended? there is 
an answer in the echoing memory of utterances of his 
in former years which produced indelible impressions on 
others, who in turn influenced those about them, and 
they reimpressed their fellows ; and so on in still widening 
circles of influence and activity. It was in 1852 that the 
Rev. Dr. Beadle came to Hartford as the pastor of the 
newly formed Pearl Street Congregational Church. It 
was just after a large ingathering of young people to the 
fold of Christ, during a revival under the preaching of 
the Rey. Dr. Finney. New converts by the hundred 
were waiting to be ied and trained. Dr. Beadle’s sym- 
pathies were with the young. He entered into their 
feelings. He recognized their needs. He appreciated 
their power. He knew better than they themselves what 
they could do; and he lovingly showed them how to do 
it. Not only in his own church, but throughout the city, 
young men came to look to him as an ever-ready and an 
ever-skilled leader in Christian activity; and many of 
them came to imbibe his spirit, and to imitate his 
methods of service. In mission-school work, in prayer- 
meeting work, in temperance work, in the work of visiting 
the almshouse, the jail, the state-prison, and the homes 
of the poor, Dr. Beadle was ever foremost and ever 





efficient. His tact and his wisdom were as marked as; 
his love and his faith. He impressed himself upon a, 
generation of young men just entering upon the reponsi-. 
bilities of life; and to-day many of these are filling: 
positions of prominence, in fields far and near, doing: 
service as pastors, college presidents, lawyers, physicians, 
editors, and business men, while others have passed 
away—leaving successors trained by them to pursue their 
work and to multiply its helpers. Dr. Beadle’s labor of 
love in Hartford, of a quarter of a century ago, can never 
die; his wisely spoken words of then will echo and 
re-echo along the ages, in the words—and in the deeds—of 
those who heard them, or who were influenced imme- 
diately or remotely by those who did hear them. 

Dr. Beadle had remarkable power as an extempore 
speaker. His voice was musical; his presence magnetic ; 
his manner earnest and impressive; and his thoughts 
and words were singularly timely and felicitous in any 
occasional address, as at a prayer-meeting, a fumeral, a 
mission-school, or at some purely social assembling. 
A few illustrations of this latter statement may just now 
be of interest to those whose loving memories of him are 
quickened by his sudden death. 

There was a mission-school in Hartford, in a garret: 
room of a rickety building, in the earlier days of such 
schools in this country. It was what the English would! 
call a “ragged-school,” made up of boys and girls of the: 
very lowest class in the community, out of homes of. 
squalor and of vice along the river-banks in one of the: 
poorer quarters of that city. It was not an easy matter to: 
catch and hold the attention of that motley assemblage. 
There was rarely a visitor who was equal to the emer- 
gency. But Dr. Beadle won the eyes and ears of all who 
were there when first he came to that school. Standing 
in front of the superintendent’s desk, before the school 
closed for the day, he held up a common fresh-water 
clam-shell and called out: “Boys, what is that?” “A 
clam-shell,” cried a hundred voices. “ Yes, it’s a clam- 
shell,—a rough, coarse, clam-shell; just such a shell as: 
you could pick up any day by the bank of the river, or 
back in the country by a brook in the woods.” Then,, 
turning the shell quickly in his hand, he showed the: 
other valve, beautifully polished, its iridescent colors 
reflecting the light attractively. ‘‘ And what is that | 
boys?” he said. “That’s a clam-shell too,” was the 
answer. “ Yes; but see how much prettier this side is. 
What makes the difference?” “It’s been rubbed down,” 
said one. “It’s been smoothed off,” said another. “It’s 
been polished up,” said a third. “ Yes, that’s it. And 
boys, do you know that’s just what we are trying to 
do with you in this Sunday-school? We've brought. 
some of you in here as rough as the other side of the 
clam-shell; and now we are trying to rub- you down, to. 
smooth you off, to polish you up, so that you’ll shine like: 
this side of the shell. This polishing business is hard 
work, boys, and it takes time; but it pays.” Then he 
pressed home the need of soul polishing in words which: 
were never forgotten in that room. Dr. Beadle was 
thenceforward known by those boys as “the clam-shell! 
man;” and they always gave him a hearty welcome in 
their school-room, or as they met him from time to time: 
in the street. Many of them were more willing to be: 
rubbed down and smoothed off in consequence of his: 
suggestive words of then and later ; and some of them came: 
finally to have a character which reflected beautifully 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness. There were boys 
from that mission-school to meet Dr. Beadle in heaven 
as he went home to glory; and others of them are still 
living as polished shafts in God’s earthly temple—“ pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace.” 

“Father Hawley” was ithe Hartford city missionary 
in those days. He was a man greatly beloved. Dr. 
Beadle worked with him, and gave him help and cheer 
in his work. By and by the missionary was called to 
Syracuse, and as he was leaving for his new field of labor 
some of his many friends presented to him a silver water- 
pitcher as a token of their regard. Dr. Beadle made the pres- 
entation, Speaking warmly of the loving labors of Father 
Hawley in Hartford, and of the hearts which would be 
heavy because of his absence from them, he said, as he 
held in his hand the parting gift: ‘“ And when your own 
heart is heavy with the sorrows of others, and your 
thoughts turn back tothosewhom you have loved, and who 
love you, here, then may this pitcher be to you as the 
fabled mirror which brings to view the faces of those who 
are in the mind of the looker. In its polished surface may 
you see smiling upon you these faces which are now 
turned to yours in glad affection ; and back of them may 
you see the worn and pale faces of the poor and the sick 
to whom you have ministered in their distress, and the 
outstretched hands which you have filled in the hour of 
their need. And even as the sea-shell retains in its inner 
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abers the murmur of the ocean from which it is far | here and there an extensive ruin dating from the rule of 
pved, so may this pitcher bring back remembered | Venice, and now and then some marks of the struggle 


ids to you; and as you put your ear to it may you | 
r repeated these words of affection, we are speaking | 
1eartiness to you to-night; and may you hear again | 


se thanks of the friendless whom you have befriended, | 
the helpless whom you have helped, those trembling | 
rds of gratitude: ‘I was an hungered, and you gave me 
eat: I was thirsty, and yougave me drink: I was a} 
ranger, and you took me in: I was sick, and you visited 
ie: I wasin prison, and you came unto me.’” The mem- | 
ry of those loving words gave encouragement and cheer | 
© the untiring missionary in many a weary hour there- 
ifter; and more sorrowing hearts were comforted by his | 
pbors because of his help from those re-echoing words. 

It was by no means in mission work alone that Dr. 
Beadle exhibited his tact and and gracefulness as a 
jpeaker. In the gatherings of the most cultured he was 
as felicitous asin the presence of the commoner classes. 
On one occasion he made an address at the close of the 
Commencement dinner of Trinity College. 
known to but few of the alumni present. There was no 
expectation aroused before his speech. He had been 
passing some months in the West Indies for his health ; 
and during that time had been quite ill. Referring to 
his recent life in the tropics, he said: “No natural 
‘object in that region had more attraction to me than the 
stately palm-tree, with its graceful form and its refreshing 
shade. And the manner of its growth is recalled to me 
‘as I see these successive college classes, in their represen- 
tatives hereto-day. Out of the heart of the palm-tree there 
comes a cluster of young leaves—like the graduating class 
of to-day—standing together for a time above all about 
‘them, and then separating, without losing all connection 
with the parent stock, to spread into an encircling frieze 
which is to be covered in turn by the next unfolding 
cluster from above; and so the growth of the tree, like 
that of the college, is marked by the successive courses 
of unfolded leaves, the younger ones seeming to stretch 
themselves over the others to shield them from the 
sun and storm, lest they should wither and fall too 
soon. Oh, how grateful was the shade of the palm- 
tree to one who was weary in that dry and thirsty 
land! But dearer far to me, my friends, than all 
else which I came to enjoy in the tropics, was the shelter 
| of a tree which I there found planted by the rivers of 
\ living water, which had been started into its beautiful 
q growth under the shadow of Trinity College walls.” By 
‘his time the college alumni were aroused, and they 

istened with bated breath to the musical fiow of words 
that followed. “It was while I lay on a bed of sickness, 
far from home and friends, seemingly called to die uncared 
for and alone, that there came to my bedside one of God’s 
‘dear children, a brother in Christ, to look sympathy into 
my eyes, tospeak words of comfort to my heavy ears, to 
fan my fevered brow, and to mingle his thoughts with 
mine, until, as we held sweet converse together in Christ 
Jesus, I came to love him as if we had been born of the 
same mother, and nourished at the same breast. His 
fellowship and his prayers gave me new comfort and 
new life ; and now, as I stand here before the alumni of his 
Alma Mater, I say with all my heart, God bless John 
Du Bois, of the class of 1854.” The effect of this climax 
was irresistible. The class-mates of Du Bois led in 
such demonstrative applause, that, as the other classes 
joined in with the cheers and the table-pounding which 
resounded for several minutes after Dr. Beadle had 
closed his address, glasses and crockery were literally 
shattered in fragments up and down the table. 

And these are but a few illustrations out of a multi- 
tude which might be given to show the power and 
impressiveness of the words which were long ago uttered 
by one who “ being dead yet speaketh.” “The words of 
‘the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the mas- 
_ters of assemblies.” There are those who are dying for 
the lack of fitly spoken words, and there are those who 
live because of them. “ Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt,” that ye may say what ye ought 
to say to every man; and that the memory of your words 
may re-echo to God’s glory and to the comfort of his dear 


children, when your lips are silent and your eyes are 
closed to earth. 


He was 


MODERN EPHESUS.—I. 
BY CAMARDEEN, 

The approach to Ephesus at the present day is thor- 
oughly modern. 
way that has lately opened connections with Sardis and 
Philadelphia also, joining thus four of the seven churches 
—the train passes slowly along the valley of the Hermus, 
now the Kodus, through fine and varied scenery, with 


Leaving Smyrna by rail—the same rail- [ 








that ended in the Moslem conquest. At the ancient pass 
near Mt. Olympus it turns into the valley of the 
Cayster,’now the Little Menderes, or Meander the smaller. 
The distance is about fifty miles, the time about three 
hours, at full Oriental speed. The modernizing and 
regulating influence of the railway appears on every 
hand. It even puts into the natives’ heads the idea of 
time. One hears English, Greek, and Turkish spoken, 
with a little spice of Italian, German, and French; and 
finds that quite a superior class of the inhabitants are 
pressed into the railway service. The station for Ephesus 
is Ayasoluk, situated just on the rise of land that formed 
the prehistoric sea-shore, about five minutes’ walk from 
the temple ruins. In the name Ayasoluk the scholar 
familiar with modern Greek recognizes the “ Hagios 
Theologus” of some manuscripts of the Apocalypse; a 
title of St. John which is rendered in some editions of 
the English Bible as “The Divine,” but which really 
means “The Holy Speaker of God.” Similar transitions 
are not infrequent elsewhere ; as, for example, in Cyprus 
the name “ Hagios Georgios,” or St. George, is commonly 
called “ Ayorgi.” 

The first noticeable thing that meets the eye is the 
ruin of an old aqueduct, beginning near the railway 
station and stretching for miles up the valley of the 
Cayster. In Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, this 
aqueduct is figured as stretching over the marshy plain 
towards Mt. Pion; but such is not the reality. Exami- 
nation shows that the aqueduct is built of ruins, some- 
times ruins of ruins, with here and there a Greek letter 
from some broken inscription. Still further examina- 
tion shows it to be composed of the identical material of 
the old temple. Some of its fragments are found even to 
match stone fragments still remaining in the temple. 
Besides, the line of the aqueduct is not directed towards 
either the temple or the city, unless a curve and two 
miles nearly of unnecessary length were added. It 
appears to belong to Venetian times, and not to be the 
old Ephesian aqueduct, of which fact we shall meet addi- 
tional proof further on. 

Looking towards the sea, the valley expands most 
beautifully: fair, like the American Vale of Wyoming 
and the peaceful scenes along the lovely Susquehanna. 
To the right, on a high hill in the foreground, is a large 
ruined castle, partly Venetian, partly Muslim; and at 
the foot of the hill is the large quadrangular mosque 
Selim. In front and to the left is the wretched village of 
Ayasoluk, with a café or two near the station, and several 
ruined mosques. All of them, and even the stone fences 
too, are built of ruins—ruins of a town built from ruins 
of Diana’s temple. Some of the mosques are beautiful 
still; but the storks who build in all the minarets are the 
only inhabitants or worshipers. This hill, like all the 
plain, is strewn with pieces of marble and rare colored 
stone. The deadness of the whole picture receives its 
finishing touch from the old sarcophagus in which the 
women do the washing of the village. These portions, 
doubtless, belonged in ancient times to the Peribolus of 
the temple; that is, the place set apart for those who 
attended to its ministrations, which was detached from 
the rest of the city. In the distance, a slight rise of the 
plain hides the sea (contrary again to the cut in Cony- 
beare and Howson), but on the left side of the plain 
Pion, Lepre, and Coressus blend together in the view, 
and appear to be one with the general mountain chain. 
The pass between Lepre and Coressus would be unsus- 
pected, as would also the existence of any ruin except 
the stadium, St. Paul’s Prison, and the wall on the ridge 
of Coressus. The temple is hid by the brow of the hill 
of Ayasoluk. The picture in Conybeare and Howson is 
scarcely recognizable; and their statement that the tem- 
ple was probably in sight from the theatre and agora is 
altogether faulty and impossible. Toward the high 
Mount Pagytas on the other side of the plain, the Cayster 
winds along, sometimes through sand, and sometimes 
through marshes. 


Leaving the station, and passing along the road on the | 


eastern edge of Ayasoluk, at a point nearly opposite an 
old mosque, we first come upon spots where the diggings 
of Mr. Wood have made some revelations. Mr. Wood’s 
work continued ten years, from 1862 to 1872, under the 
auspices of the Dilettanti Society. Everything valuable 
exhumed has gone to the British Museum. The trustees 
of the British Museum, indeed, purchased all the land 
that covers the site of Ephesus, and may yet make 
further explorations. 

These remains which we first meet are doubtless por- 
tions of the old Peribolus wall. Ata place marked by a 
group of olive-trees is the corner of the wall, whose 
course is pretty well traced throughout. At this corner 


a Greek inscription was found, which, being interpreted, 
says: “The Emperor Casar Augustus, son of God, Ro- 


bman Consul the 12th, tribune of the people the 18th, 


from the sacred revenues of the goddess, caused the Au- 
gusteum to be constructed, under the superintendence of 
Caius Asinius Gallus, proconsul, and Sextus Lartidius, 
legate.” Not to go into details, we may say, in brief, 
that this inscription fixes the south-west corner of the 
Peribolus wall. This, as we know from other sources, 
Octavius set up as the territorial boundary between the 
conflicting claims of secular and religious persons, about 
two stadia from the place of the sepulchres. Detached 
ruins show the line of this boundary northwards, and 
mark, at least in part, the land and water ways that led 
from the city to the temple. Not far off from this corner 
are the remains of four pillars which marked the junc- 
tion of these two ways, as shown by the following Greek 
inscription found on the spot: “The Emperor Cesar 
Augustus, son of God, Roman Consul the 12th, tribune 
of the people the 18th, restored to Artemis |that is, 
Diana} the sacred pillars of the roads and water ways” 
{here follows an enumeration we need not cite at length, 
reciting the several pillars; as, “ going forwards likewise 
we set up the 17th pillar, and going forwards likewise we 
set up the 18th pillar,” ete.| “ under the superintendence 
of Sextus Lartidius, legate. The water way has fifteen 
cubits of breadth.” Another inscription found near by 
says that the “road with the water way of the river is 
thirty cubits in extent.” 

Following the modern road across the marshy ground, 
doubtless very much the same as the old Via Sacra, we 
come to the saddle between Pion and Lepre. Low on 
the side of Pion, to the right, is what is called the grotto 
of the seven sleepers. This is a double artificial cave ; 
whoever the sleepers were, they must have slept three 
and four in a bed; but the architecture is Christian, of 
the later period of Ephesus. A little higher up is a 
natural spring. We need not follow the road to the 
right, around to the gymnasium and the stadiu: > for we 
shall see little but votive niches and small shrines cut in 
the hillside rock. If we take the road upwards, we shall 
first meet a later city wall, and shortly the older wall, 
with the gateway of the Via Sacra leading to the public 
buildings; but we can avoid climbing, and reach the theatre 
by an easier and more instructive way. Yet, before we 
leave the Via Sacra gate, let us notice that this wall, 
stretching from the gymnasium across Pion and Lepre, 
up the Opistholepria to Coressus, along the ridge of 
Coressus to St. Paul’s Prison, is generally esteemed the 
most remarkable relic of the kind that Greek antiquity 
has left us. Now, then, turning to the left, still outside 
the city wall, as all ancient sepulchres were, we follow 
along an old street of tombs, and soon meet what is 
certainly the most ancient specimen of masonry in the 
region. It is probably a tomb, but there appears to be 





no reason, save its great antiquity, its importance, and 
the conjecture of Mr. Wood, for styling it the tomb of 
Androcles the Athenian, the founder of Ephesus. Farther 
along, the road gives evidence of being the same as the 
old one that led to Magnesia. Soon we come to the 
Magnesian gate; and up the hill a little way is the ruin 
of the “gymnasium of the Magnesian gate.” In digging 
at this gate was found an aqueduct-stone with this Greek 
inscription: “The water from the new Marnas which 
was brought in by Claudius Diogenes, superintendent.” 
This brook Marnas was previously known only from 
coins. Here again we see that the Ephesian aqueduct 
doubtless came the natural way, around this southern 
side of the hill, and not in the circuitous way that would 
be required by the aqueduct of Ayasoluk. Here, would 
time permit, it would be instructive to quote other in- 
scriptions that have been found, which not only point 
out clearly the site of the temple, but show sundry par- 
ticulars of offerings made to Diana, as well as the fact 
that the festal processions in her honor were accustomed 





to go from the theatre and forum around this Magnesian 
| Mad to the temple, rather than directly over the steep 
| hill of the Via Sacra. 

| Keeping the lower road, as no ruins of moment occur 
| higher up on Coressus, we see a Roman temple on our 
| right and on our left the so-called “Tomb of St. Luke.” 
| It consists of a double ruin, an earlier and a later. The 
| earlier is of the same style and epoch asthe Torre di 
| Schiavi, on the Appian Way near Rome,dating probably 
| from the first century B. C. The original structure, 
| whatever it was, was not a tomb, but somewhat like the 
twelve pillared structure familiarly, but incorrectly, 
known as the Temple of Vesta in Rome. The Christian 
symbols, if they are such, carved on the entrance pillars, 
could not be as early as the first century A.D. The name, 
“Tomb of St. Luke,” could never mean more than a 
shrine to his honor. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1879.| 


%. January 19.—The Mission of Nehemiah.............. Nehemiah 2: 1-8 
4. January 2#.—The Builders Interrupted.........-.... Nehemiah 4: 7-18 
6. February 2.—The Reading of the Law..............------ Nehemiah 8 : 1-8 
6. February 9.—The Keeping of the Sabbath......... Nehemiah 13: 15-22 
7 February 16.—The Way of the Righteous........-----..--- Psalm 1: 14 
8 February 23.—The King in Zion.........-..---.-.-.--+-.-- Psalm 2: 1-12 
9, March 2.—The Prayer of the Penitent................--.- Psalm 51: 1-13 
10. March 9.—The Joy of Forgiveness..............-.....--- Psalm 32: 1-11 
ll. March 16.—Delight in God's House.............----...-.. Psalm 84: 1-12 
12, March 23.—The All-seeing God......-.----...2+.---+--- Psalm 139 : 1-12 


18. March #.—Review. 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1879. 
Title: THE READING OF THE LAW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THE ENTRANCE OF THY WORDS GIVETH LIGHT; 
IT GIVETH UNDERSTANDING UNTO THE SIMPLE.—J’sa. 119: 130, 


Lesson Topic: Studying God’s Word. 


1. T'he Scholars, vy. 1-3. 
2. The Teachers, v. 4. 
3. The Exercises, v. 5-8. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Jan. 27: Neh. 8: 1-8. Studying God’s word. 
Tuesday, Jan. 28: Deut. 6: 1-9. The scholars. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29: Ezra 7: 6-18. The head teacher. 
Thursday, Jan, 30: Deut, 33: 8-11. The assistant teachers. 
Friday, Jan, 31: Psa. 19: 7-14. The text-book. 

Saturday, Feb. 1: John 5: 31-47. Its teaching. 

Sunday, Feb. 2: Psa, 119 : 97-104. 


Outline: 


The wisdom gained. 
LESSON TEXT, 
[Neh. 8: 1-8.] 

1, And all the people gathered themselves together as one 
man into the street that was before the water gate; and they 
spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of 
Moses, which the Lorp had commanded to Israel. 

2. Ang; Ezra the priest brought the law before the congrega- 
tion both of men and women, and all that could hear with 
understanding, upon the first day of the seventh month. 

3. And he read therein before the street that was before the 
water gate from the morning until midday, before the men and 
the women, and those that could understand ; and the ears of 
all the people were attentive unto the book of the law. 

4. And Ezra the seribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
they had made for the purpose; and beside him stood Matti- 
thiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and 
Maaseiah, on his right hand; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, 
and Mishael, and Malchiah, and Hashum, and Hashbadana, 
Zechariah, and Meshullam., 

5. And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 
(for he was above all the people;) and when he opened it, all 
the people stood up : 

6. And Ezra blessed the Lorn, the great God. And all the 
people answered, Amen, Amen, with lifting up their hands: 
and they bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lorp with 
their faces to the ground. 

7. Also Jeshua, and Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, 
Shabbethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, 
Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to under- 
stand the law: and the people stood in their place. 

8. So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Neh. 8: 1. As one man, Then all the children of 
Israel went out, and the congregation was gathered together as 
one man, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, with the land of Gil- 
ead, unto the Lord in Mizpeh. And all the people arose as one 
man, saying, We will not any of ws go to his tent, neither will 
we any of us turn into his house. Judg. 20: 1, 8. 


The scribe.——This Ezra went up from Babylon; and he 
was a ready scribe in the law of Moses. Ezra, the priest, the 
scribe, even a scribe of the words of the commandments of the 
Lord, and of his statutes to Israel. Ezra 7: 6, 11.—~How do 
ye say, Weare wise, and the law of the Lord is with us? Lo, 
certainly in vain made he it; the pen of the seribe is in vain. 
Jer, 8; 8.——Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe, 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto 
aman that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old. Matt. 13: 52.—The seribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. But woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Matt, 23; 2, 13, 

Bring the book of the law.——And Hilkiah answered 
and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of the 
law in the house of the Lord. And Hilkiah delivered the book 
to Shaphan. 2 Chron. 34: 15.——To the law and to the testi- 








mony : if they speak not according to this word, it is because | 
there is no light in them. Isa. 8: 20.—~Remember ye the law 


of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb 
for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments. - Mal. 4: 4. 


Vv. 2. The priest brought the law.——Anid it shall be, 





[Vol. XXI., No 








write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites. Deut. 17: 18.——And Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of 
Levi. Deut, 31: 9. For the priest’s lips should keep knowl- 





messenger of the Lord of hosts. Mal. 2: 7. 





The congregation. When all Israel is come to appear 
thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their hearing. 
Gather the people together, men, and women, and children, and 
thy stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and 
that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and observe 
to do all the words of this law. Deut. 31: 11, 12. For 
Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath day. Acts 15: 21. 





V.3. Morning until mid-day.——And upon the first day 
of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and 
continued his speech until midnight. When he therefore was 
come up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and talked a 
long while, even till break of day, so he departed. Acts 
20: 7, 11.——He expounded and testified the kingdem of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till evening. 
Acts 28: 23. 

Theears... were attentive. Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see: and your ears for they hear. Matt. 13 : 16. The 
common people heard him gladly. Mark 12: 37.——Take heed 
how ye hear. Luke 8: 18. All the people were attentive to 
hear him. Luke 19: 48.——Lydia . . . whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended unto the things which were spoken by 
Paul. Acts 16: 14.—-These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. Acts 17: 11. For this cause also thank we 
God without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received i¢ not as the word of 
men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, which effectually 
worketh also in you that believe. 1 Thess. 2: 13.——We 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard. Heb. 2: 1.——He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches. Rey. 2: 29. 














Vv. 5. Ezra opened the book.——And he came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up: and, as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up for 
to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found 
the place where it is written. Luke 4: 16, 17. 


The people stood, But Abraham stood yet before the 
Lord. Gen. 18: 22.——And Ehud said, I have a message from 
God unto thee. And he arose out of Ais seat. Judg. 3: 20. 
——And the king turned his face about, and blessed all 
the congregation of Israel: and all the congregation of Israel 
stood. 1 Kings 8: 14.——And the king stood by a pillar, and 
made a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and 
to keep his commandments and his testimonies and his statutes 
with all their heart and all their soul, to perform the words of 
the cevenant that were written in this book. And all the 
people stood to the covenant. 2 Kings 23: 3. 


V.6. Blessed the Lord.——And David said to all the con- 
gregation, Now ble’s the Lord your God. And all the congre- 
gation blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down 
their heads, and worshipped the Lord, and the king. 1 Chron. 
29: 20. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. 
2 Chron, 6: 4.——Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from ever- 
lasting, and to everlasting. Psa. 41: 13.——Blessed be the Lord 
God, the God of Israel... . And blessed be his glorious name 
for ever. Psa, 72: 18, 19.——Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Eph. 1: 3. 


Lifting up their hands, And Abraham said to the king 
of Sodom, I have lifted up mine hand unto the Lord, the most 
high God. Gen. 14: 22.——Hear the voice of my supplications, 
when I ery unto thee, when I lift up my hands toward thy holy 
oracle. Psa. 28: 2. Thus will I bless thee while I live: I 
will lift up my hands in thy name. Psa. 63: 4.——Let us lift 
up our heart with owr hands unto God in the heavens. Lam. 
3: 41.——I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands, without wrath and doubting. 1 Tim, 2: 8. 


Bowed their heads.——And the man bowed down his 
head, and worshipped the Lord. Gen. 24: 26. And the peo- 
ple believed: and when they heard that the Lord had visited 
the children of Israel, and that he had looked upon their afflic- 
tion, then they bowed their heads and worshipped. Ex. 4: 31. 
——And the people bowed the head and worshipped. Ex. 
12: 27. And Jehoshaphat bowed his head with Ais face to 
the ground. 2 Chron. 20: 18.——And they sang praises with 
gladness, and they bowed their heads and worshipped. 2 Chron. 
29: 30. 


























Their faces to the ground,—— When all the people saw, | 
they shouted and fell on their faces. Ley. 9: 24——And he 


edge, and they should seek the law at his mouth: for he is the | 


before’the Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose, | 


unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning hims 
Luke 24: 27. And Paul, as his manner was, went in u 
them, and three sabbath days reasoned with them out of | 
| Seriptures. Acts 17: 2. 





| LESSON FRAMEWORK, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE -A. PELTZ. 

Nehemiah’s precautions against the threatened attack of hi 
foes proved an effective safeguard. The Jews toiled under 
| arms, but no open attack was made. Meanwhile there came 
| to Nehemiah asad ouicry from the poorer classes of the peo- 
ple. These had been so oppressed by demands for tribute 
and by general dearth, that their lands were mortgaged, and 
themselves were virtually bondsmen. Their oppressors, in 
many cases, were their own brethren (Neh. 5: 1-5). This 
abuse Nehemiah promptly corrected, and compelled a cove- 
nant of restitution on the part of the extortioners (Neh. 5: 
6-13). As an example of real disirterested helpfulness he 
also waived his own official allowance, and maintained at his 
personal expense a large number of needy Jews (Neh. 5: 
14-19). The provision prepared for his daily use (v. 18) is 
estimated as sufficient for more than two hundred persons, 
This magnanimous course of dealing continued during the 
twelve years of Nehemiah’s governorship (v. 14), that is, 
from B. C. 445 to 433. 

When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem saw that Nehemiah 
had completed the walls, the gates only remaining to be set 
up, they began a new series of plots against him. Four times 
they sought in vain to draw him to the plain of Ono, osten- 
sibly for conference, but really to do him harm (Neh. 6: 
1-4). Then they sent a letter stating certain rumors of sedi- 
tious purposes on his part, and again desiring a conference ; 
but this request was rejected also (Neh. 6: 5-9). False 
prophets were then invoked against Nehemiah, but from all 
their schemes the Lord preserved him (Neh. 6: 10-14). 
Notwithstanding all these embarrassments the wall was com- 
pleted in fifty-two days, much to the discomfiture of the op- 
posers of the work (Neh. 6: 15,16). This may seem a very 
short time for so great an undertaking ; but there wereseveral 
thousand workmen, and they wrought earnestly, and parts of 
the old wall were standing, with much of the foundations, 
and the material of the old wall was at hand for their use. 
At this stage of the proceedings, certain nobles of Judah 
entered into a treasonable correspondence with Tobiah, that 
they might thereby do Nehemiah harm (Neh. 6: 17-19). 
This scheme, too, seems to have failed, for the gates were set 
up, and officers were appointed to keep the city; Hanani 
and Hananiah receiving this trust (Neh. 7: 1-4). A registry 
of the people by their genealogies was then undertaken, in 
the prosecution of which a register of those who came up _ 
with Zerubbabel ninety years before was found (Neh. 7: 5) 

The narrative thus far leads up toa section (chap. 7 : 6-73, 
concerning the authorship of which there has been some 
question. This passage is substantially one with Ezra 2. 
There are variations, but they are such as might easily 
occur in transcription; while the correspondences are 
such, and so many as to leave no possible question of 
identity in the passages. The truth in the case probably 
is that the record stands properly in the Book of Nehe- 
miah, and that it was inserted in the Book of Ezra at a 
later day, and out of its chronological order. The statement 
of Neh. 7: 5, 6, seems to describe the register which follows 
as that which was found ; but if v. 6 be the only part quoted, 
and y. 7 begins the new register based upon and corrected by 
the old, (see v. 63-65,) then this difficulty vanishes. There 
is, however, a change in the style of this passage which in- 
dicates a change of author. But this section may have been 
an abridgment, by another hand, of a fuller work by 
Nehemiah himself. 

With the coming of the seventh month, the great festal 
month of the Jews, the people assembled at Jerusalem (Neh. 
7:73; 8:1). Ezra now reappears among them, and they 
call for the book of the law of the Lord, desiring to learn 
the Lord’s will therefrom. With their new walls and- new 
opportunities, the nation stood ready for a new and better 
departure. Ezra stood upon a pulpit or tower of wood, with 
six scribes or Levites upon his right hand, and with seven 
upon his left. These assisted in the reading, perhaps 
adding a choral response. The people stood in front of 
the pulpit, where thirteen other helpers and the Levites 
expounded the sacred message. This reverential Bible read- 
ing is described in the lesson now in hand. Verses 9-18, 
following the lesson, show the immediate results of this ser- 
vice. Permissio. to visit Jerusalem was obtained by Nehe- 


| miah in the first month of the Jewish year (Neh. 2: 1), and 


this service at Jerusalem occurred in the seventh month 





went a little further, and fell on his face and prayed. Matt. 
26 : 39.——And all the angels stood round about the throne, and | 
| about the elders and the four beasts, and fell before the throne | 
| on their faces, and worshipped God. Rey. 7: 11. | 


_ YV.7. Caused... to understand, And they taught | 
| in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, | 
| and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught | 
the people. 2 Chron. 17: 9.——Write th» vision, and make it | 
| plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. Hab. 2: 2. 





following, B. C. 445. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(1.) And all the people assembled as one man in the 
square in front of the water-gate, and they spoke to Ezra the 


when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall | ——And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded | scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which Jehovah 
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commanded Israel. (2.) And Ezra the priest brought the | people, not from the Persian government), but supported a 
law before the congregation, both men and women, and all | number of Jews at his table. 

that could hear with understanding, on the first day of the | In the midst of all these troubles the wall was finished in 
seventh month, (3.) and read therein before the square that the sixth month, Elul (September), the work having occu- 
was before the water-gate, from light till midday, before the | pied fifty-two days—seemingly a short time for so great a 
men and the women and those that understood ; and the ears 
of all the people were [attentive] to the book of the law. 
(4.) And Ezra the scribe stood on a platform of wood that 
they had made for the purpose; and beside him stood Mat- 
tithish and Shema and Anaiah and Uriah and Hilkiah and 
Maaseiah, on his right hand, and on his left hand, Pedaiah 
and Mishael and Malchiah and Hashum and Hashbaddana, 
Zechariah, Meshullam. 


work (three or four miles of wall); but there were many 
| engaged in it, and they labored continuously and hard, urged 
| on by the sense of a great danger near them, against which 
| they were providing. Then it was that Nehemiah turned 
| his attention to the civil organization, and, while searching 
| among the records, came upon the list of the returned exiles 
who came up with Zerubbabel ninety years before (chapter 
(5.) And Ezra opened the book in |7, same as Ezra 2); this was useful to him, as it would 
the sight of all the people (for he was above all the people), | enable those present in Judea to prove their genealogical 
and when he opened it, all the people stood up. (6.) And | position,—the priests, for example,—and would help him to 
Ezra blessed Jehovah, the great God. And all the people | exclude strangers who had no part in Israel. Here ends 


answered, Amen, Amen, with lifting up of their hands, and 
bowed and worshiped Jehovah with their faces to the 
ground. (7.) And Jeshua and Bani and Sherebiah, Jamin, 
Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, 
Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites caused the people 
to understand the law, and the people stood in their place. 
(8.) And they read in the book, in the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and they understood the reading. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


We approach now a very important epoch in the history 
of the restored Jewish people; it is the beginning of the 
more regular and earnest study of the law. Before this time 
study in general had been confined to the officials and the 
educated; now there is an awakening of popular interest, 
and legal study begins to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the nation. This revolution is largely due to Nehemiah 
and Ezra; it is they, at any rate, who are the occasioners of 
this present movement. But before this could be attempted, 
it was necessary to complete the outward defenses of the city, 
and to perfect as far as possible the civil-political organiza- 
tion of the people, wherein great obstacles had to be over- 
come. We have already seen (in the last lesson) how the 
wily Sanballat and his friends tried to stop the work of 
building, first by ridicule and then by force of arms, and 
how they were foiled by Nehemiah’s watchfulness and 
courage. The adversaries did not, however, stop there. 
Four several times (chapter 6) Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
Geshem had sent Nehemiah an invitation to meet them at 
an out-of-the-way place about twenty miles from Jerusalem, 
where, no doubt, under pretense of a friendly conference, 
they hoped to overpower and kill him; but he had under- 
stood their plan, and had replied (in a sentence that has 
become a household word) that he was doing a great work, 
and could not come down. A fifth time, with a curious per- 
sistence and audacity, Sanballat sends his servant with a 
letter, in which he said he understood that Nehemiah con- 
templated revolt from the Persian king, and had set prophets 
to proclaim him king of Judah; and therefore he requested 
an interview with him, that they might consult over this 
embarrassing state of aflairs,—for it would go hard with Nehe- 
miah if the report of this should come to the great king’s 
ears. To this specious, treacherous friendliness the Jewish 
governor answered shortly that there was no truth in the 
report. 
he hired a Jerusalem prophet to entice Nehemiah into 
acting timidly, so that his fear might destroy his influence 
with the people, and be interpreted into a sign of guilt; the 
prophet informed him that he was in danger of assassina- 
tion, and suggested that he should shut himself up in the 


temple with closed doors. Of course Nehemiah rejected this | 


proposal with scorn: “Shall a man in my position,” said he, 
“to whom the people are looking for guidance and govern- 
ment, show fear?” There were other prophets also, and a 


prophetess (unworthy descendant of Deborah and Huldah) | 


who attempted unsuccessfully to frighten him. Moreover, 


But the clever Samaritan had still another device: | 


ree first part of Nehemiah’s chronicle of his experiences, 
with its attractive rapidity and vividness. His chronicle 
| will reappear further on, but we now come on a section 
| written by some other person to us unknown (as some of the 
| psalms have no author assigned), but obviously based on the 
| account of an eye-witness, possibly coming from Ezra or 
Nehemiah. There was many a devout Levite there to set 
| down the history of this great occasion, so striking and so 
| joyful to the people (chapter 8 : 12). 
NOTES, 

Verse 1.—The last sentence of the preceding chapter 
stands in close connection with this, and should be joined to 
it, so as to read: “And the seventh month came, and the 
children of Israel were in their cities, and all the people 
assembled as one man in the square,” etc. As the wall was 
finished in Elul, the sixth month (chapter 6: 15) of the 
twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes, it is probable that 
it was the next following month (the seventh) of the same 
year (about B. C. 445) in which occurred the solemnity that 
forms the subject of our lesson.— All the people: probably all 
that could come, not only men and women, but children 
(see note on next verse); they flocked to Jerusalem, perhaps 
to celebrate the finishing of the wall, perhaps at the call of 
Ezra, to be instructed in the law. They were assembled 
in the square, a broad, open place, such as was usually found 
in ancient cities near a gate; in this case it was in front of 
the water-gate, the locality of which is not exactly known, 
nor the reason for its name; the old Jewish tradition is that 
it was on the temple-hill (Mount Moriah), and this is now 
generally believed to be correct, but the square has not been 
identified.— T hey spoke to Ezra. Whom the “they” refers 
to does not appear from the narrative ; probably it was the 
elders of the people who made the call, by previous agree- 
ment with Ezra. He is here called the scribe; that is, one 
who devoted himself to writing off and studying parts of the 
law (Ezra 7: 6)—a profession that seems to have arisen 
during or after the Babylonian captivity. Here (that is, in 
the history of Ezra) we meet for the first time the technical 
| use of this term, which was destined to play so important a 
| part in Israelitish history ; those devout students of the law 
| were to become later the upholders of human tradition, and 
| the chief opponents of Christ’s pure spiritual teaching. In 
| Ezra’s day we stand at the beginning of the rule of the 
scribes, when the object of these devout men was to isolate 
| the people from their pagan neighbors, and divert their 
| minds from unfounded hopes of political prosperity, by 

weaving the law into their lives, and making them feel that 
| their true glory consisted in their understanding and prac- 
| ticing it. 





Verse 2.—Here Ezra is called the priest as elsewhere, also 
in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah (in verse 9 of our chap- 
ter both titles, “priest and scribe,” are given 
priestly genealogy is given in Ezra 7: 1-5. The two titles 
seem to be used of him indiscriminately, but it was as scribe 
| that he did his great work. 


him) ; his 


Probably many of the priests, 





| 











Tobiah and his son had married Jewish wives, and had | during and after the exile in Babylon, devoted themselves to | 


friends in Jerusalem, who took every opportunity of praising | this regular and earnest study of the law. And this suggests 
the Samaritan prime-minister to Nehemiah, and reported | an answer to the question that here naturally presents itself : 


hear much that was not complimentary to him. 
brave a id much harassed governor had yet another trouble | pearance on the scene here ? 
that grieved him greatly. There had been poor crops,— | had been in Babylon with the other priests and scribes per- 
poorer of the people had been obliged to borrow from the | by what he saw in Jerusalem on his first visit (B. C. 458), he 
richer (chapter 5); and now they came to him with a pitiful | soon went back to the studious repose of Babylon, whence he 
tale, that they had pledged their sons and daughters (so | did not emerge till the partial order that Nehemiah’s vigor 
verse 2 should probably read), their lands, vineyards, and | and organizing ability had brought about seemed to him to 
houses, for food, and had been obliged to borrow money for | offer hope of a successful prosecution of his favorite scheme. 


payment of taxes by mortgages on their property, so that | Now he begins under favorable circumstances, and his work | 


they were reduced to utter poverty, and their children were | takes hold. He undertook to explain the law to the congre- 
slaves. Nehemiah, much disturbed at this, makes an address gation, not only adults, (men and women), but also to children, 
to the chief men, rebukes their cold-blooded avarice, holds | for itis probably they who are meant by the phrase, all that could 
up his own example, and urges them to restore the children, | hear with understanding. Here is a remarkable popular enthu- 
lands, and other property that they held as security, and the | siasm, embracing both sexes and all ages ; the people believed 
interest on the money lent (Exod. 22: 25). 
agreed, knowing that there was a strong public feeling of God; it was the idea of the Sunday-school, the whole 
against them, their conduct being in marked contrast with | 
the generous behavior of the governor, who not only declined | 


It seems most ‘ikely that he | 


here, however, the people’s attention is absorbed in another 
matter (and compare verses 9-12). It appears that the 
formal dedication of the wall (12: 31-43) was postponed till 
this instruction was completed; the exact interval of time 
between the two is not stated. 

Verse 3.—The reading of the law. It was continued from 
light till midday, from dawn till noon, at that season of the 
year about six hours, in which time one could read about one- 
third of the law (omitting the Book of Genesis). To this 
the people, including the more intelligent children (those that 
understood), listened attentively, in anxious expectation. The 
two phrases here understood of children (verses 2 and 3) 
are by some thought to mean, “ those who expounded,” that 
is, Ezra taught those who were to teach the people ; but this 
does not suit the connection so well. 

Verse 4.— Platform is a better term here than pulpit, 
because the latter now has a technical (Christian ecclesias- 
tical) sense that did not exist in Ezra’s time. The men 
here named are otherwise unknown to us; some of the names 
occur elsewhere in this book, but we cannot be sure that they 
designate the same men. It will be observed that, while 
seven men stood on Ezra’s left hand, there were only six on 
his right ; whether there was some design in this unknown 
to us, or one name has fallen out by ascribe’s oversight, (the 
apocryphal book of 1 Esdras or Ezra has seven on the right, ) 
cannot be decided. The men were probably learned Levites 
or scribes. 

Verse 5.—Solemn description of the beginning of the ex- 
pository service. The beginning is made by a solemn and 
formal opening of the book, the parchment was unrolled, 
This was the signal for the people to stand up out of respect 
to God, his law, and his servant the reader. It was then 
a natural, perhaps a necessary, indication of respect ; there 
is no intimation that it was intended as an example to us in 
similar services. We may show our respect in the manner 
proper to our time. Reverence is independent of the cus- 
toms of any age or place. 

Verse 6.—The blessing. Appropriate at the outset was a 
blessing addressed to the God of Israel,—invocation of praise 
to him, and probably prayer for his blessing, as in our modern 
public worship. The people answered Amen, amen (twice 
for emphasis), a Hebrew word meaning “ assuredly, truly,” 
adopted into all Christian languages with the sense, “so be 
it.’— With lifting up their hands. To call God to witness, 
whether once or twice is uncertain. Then they bowed and 
worshiped Jehovah,—a common expression in the Old Testa- 
ment ; their faces to the ground, the usual oriental posture of 
reverence towards kings and the Deity. The whole pro- 
cedure indicates a solemn and earnest frame of mind. 

Verse7.—The exposition. The number of names here given 
(thirteen) agrees with that in verse 4, and a few in the two 
sets are identical,—but that may be merely an accident. The 
following expression, and the Levites, making the “ Levites ” 
an additional set, would then naturally refer to the persons 
named in verse 4, and this seems to be the better explanation. 
Some, however, prefer to leave out the word “and” (one 
small letter in Hebrew), and take the “ Levites ” as a descrip- 
tion of the preceding names. The point is not important. The 
main thing is that these men, how many soever they were, 
caused the people to understand the law, by reading it aloud, 
and then, probably, explaining the difficult expressions and 
the obsolete words, somewhat as preachers now explain the 
English Bible, in which many of the older English words 
are no longer intelligible to the people. Besides this, it is 
likely that the people had adopted some words and phrases 
from the Aramaic or Syrian language (which was a good 
deal like Hebrew, and was much spoken in the places where 
the Jéws had been living in exile), and some Hebrew words 
had to be translated into Syrian. While the reading was 
going on, the people stood in their place, remained all the 
time (six hours) standing, absorbed in the great things they 
were hearing. 


Verse 8.--Summing up and conclusion. Repetition, at greater 


| length, of the above statement.— Distinctly, so as to be heard 
the latter’s words to their friend, who would thus doubtless | Where had Ezra been during the thirteen years that elapsed | 


And the | between his last recorded act (Ezra 10) and his sudden ap- | 


distinctly, Some, not so well, think it means that they trans- 
lated from Hebrew into Aramaic; but the same word occurs 
in the sense “ distinctly” in Ezra 4: 18.—Gave the sense : ex- 


| plained the meaning of separate words, the force of phrases, 
a dearth, indeed,—and the royal taxes were pressing, and the | fecting his plan for teaching the people the law ; discouraged | and the significance of the various precepts, when there was 


any difficulty. It is the first-named public exposition, of 
Scripture out of a written book. Later there were more 
formal paraphrases of the Hebrew of the law and the rest of 
the Old Testament in Aramaic, called “targums,” and some 
of these we now have; they are of someuse in understanding 
the Bible. The result was that they [the people, the subject 
suddenly changing] understood the reading. Other transla- 
tions are proposed, as “they made (them)—the people— 
understand the reading,” or, “they expounded during the 


reading ;” but the one here given suits the context (see 


| similar expression in verse 12), and Hebrew usage. 
To this they | that their hope and salvation were in understanding the law 


At the 
conclusion of the reading, the people, at the suggestion ot 


their leaders, gave themselves to feasting, and giving of 
people gathered to study God’s word.— The first day of the seventh | 


presents, and rejoicing. They had just finished a great work, 


month. The first day of the civil year, New Year's Day, on | but had been distressed at their ignorance of the law, (for 
take his official pay from the people (it came from the | which was held the feast of trumpets (Lev. 23: 24, 25); | how could they prosper unless they obeyed? and how could 
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they obey without knowing?) and perhaps feared that it 
would be dreadful and hard to obey ; now they understood 
it, it was not so dreadful, and they were glad (verses 12 and 
following). 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The people gathered . . . into the street (v.1). There is no 
need of waiting for a fine building to start a Bible school in. 
If the splendid structure of Akron or Bethany is not avail- 
able, a plain chapel, a log school-house, a sail-loft, a railway 
station, or a tent, will answer a very good purpose. At a 
pinch the people can gather in a grove, or in thestreet, for a 
service of this sort. Let no one say that there is not a place 
in his neighborhood for a good Sunday-school. Out-of-doors 
is open to anybody ; and it is good enough for anybody— 
in lack of a better place—for a Sunday-school gathering. 
And street schools—Sunday-schools and week-day schools— 
are a very common affair. There are school gatherings at 
the street corner, in city and country, seven days in the 
week—and seven nights also. Every boy or girl who goes out 
into the street is sure to learn a lesson there. And every man 
or woman who walks the street is teaching all the time, by 
example, if not by precept. Do you know what lessons your 
children are learning in the street schools? What lessons 
are you teaching as you pass along the street? 

Bring the book of the law, The Bible school is for Bible- 
study. For such a school there is but one text book. Not 
the question-book, not the lesson-leaf, not the catechism, but 
the Bible, is the centre of interest in a well-ordered Sunday- 
school, Helps to Bible study are well enough, so long as 
they are helps; but whatever is put as a substitute for the 
Bible is a hindrance to Bible study. The standard of truth 
is the Bible. Every teacher, every scholar, ought to have 
free access to this standard—during the time of its study. 
The Bible itself, the whole Bible, should be in the hands of 
all. Whatever else is brought to the Sunday-school, the 
Bible ought not to be left behind. “ Bring the book of the 
law.” 

Men and women, and all that could hear with understanding 
(v. 2). The Sunday-school platform is a broad one. It has 
a place for all who are old enough—and not too old—to 
understand what they hear when, it is made as plain as pos- 
sible. There are children too young to be looked for in the 
Sunday-school; and there are men and women too stupid or 
too lazy to get much good by going there. ‘Two classes of 
persons, however, ought to attend Sunday-school whenever 
they can do so; they include all who can learn anything 
from the Bible, and all who can teach its truths to those who 
need to learn them. The only persons who would fairly 
seem to have no place in the Sunday-school are those who 
are unable to either learn or teach. Intelligent men and 
women, and all children who can hear with understanding, 
belong in the Sunday-school. Has your school a fair share 
of these ? 

He read, ... from the morning until mid-day (vy. 8). 
It is not often that one reads the Bible for half a day at a 
sitting. A single chapter—and a short one at that—is 
about all that the average Christian attempts of a morning. 
There are those who do not find time—or take it—to read 
even a dozen verses regularly before beginning their work 
for the day. It would not be hard to find persons who had read 
novels for half a day, who had played base ball or croquet, 
who had sauntered the streets, or lounged in a sitting-room, 
who had written letters of friendship, or chatted socially, or 
driven in the park, or looked through an exhibition, or who 
had done a great many other things, for a full half-day, 
when there was no absolute pressure of duty upon them; 
but it would not beso easy to find one who had given a half- 
day at atime to close Bible reading. There doubtless is 
such a thing as giving too much time to the reading of the 
Bible; but, after all, do you think that your danger lies in 
direction ? 

The ears of all the people were attentive wnto the book of the 
law. Good hearing is an important part of good teaching. 
Stopped ears are a barrier to the best instruction. Those 
who would learn must listen—listen as for their lives. Those 
who would teach must first command attention—command it 
as indispensable to success. There is a responsibility on both 
sides, in this matter. He who has ears of his own ought to 
use them. He who wants the ears of others ought to secure 
them, The ears of the people in attention to the book of 
law are essential to both teachers and scholars. Are your 
ears attentive unto the book of the law whenever it is read 
where you can hear it? Do you always have the attentive 
ears of those whom you would teach before you essay your 
teaching ? 

On his right hand, and on his left hand (vy. 4). The idea of 
only one teacher to an entire Bible school was exploded 
more than twenty-three centuries ago. It antedates the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, The class system, with special teachers 
on the right hand and on the left of the superintendent’s 
desk, has prevailed successfully from that day to this. It 

is an essential to a good Sunday-school to have a fair number 





of teachers. No teacher ought to have more under his 
charge than hecan hold the attention of, and can instruct indi- 
vidually. Thesize of his class ought to be limited to his 
teaching capacity. As Mr. Jacobs has put it, the same rule 
should apply to a Sunday-school class as to a brood of 
chickens ; the hen ought not to have any more than she can 
scratch for and feed. 

He was above all the people (vy. 5). A Bible school superin- 
tendent ought to be above his teachers and scholars in 
position, but notin feeling—higher than they in his standing- 
place, but on a level with them in sympathy and purpose. 
He ought to be above them in learning, but not above learn- 
ing with them; higher than they in his standard of attain- 
ment, but alongside of them in a loving desire for the 
welfare of the school and the honor of its great Teacher. It 
is a good thing for a superintendent to be above all the people ; 
it is a very bad thing for him to act as if he thought himself 
above them, 

When he opened it, all the people stood up. Opening the 
Bible is a good way of opening aSunday-school. A Bible 
is better than a bell in commanding the attention of those 
who are ready to hear God’s word. It ought to be so in 
every Sunday-school, that quiet and order are secured before 
the exercises begin. Then the first movement of the super- 
intendent will be recognized and heeded instantly, by teachers 
and scholars alike. It is so in many a Sunday-school. Is it 
so in yours ? 

Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God (vy. 6). Prayer is as 
needful as it is timely in preparation for Bible study. God 
ought to be thanked for his word, and for the privilege of 
studying it. God ought also to be asked for wisdom to the 
understanding of his word. Gratitude for its teachings should 
fill the heart of those who take the Bible in hand for its 
searching. A sense of inability to fathom its more precious 
truths should turn the student to God for that teaching of 
the Holy Spirit which alone can give a comprehension of 
those spiritual things in the Bible which are spiritually 
discerned. 

All the people answered, Amen, amen, with lifting up their 
hands: and they bowed their heads, Responsive exercises 
have the sanction of antiquity in the opening of a Sunday- 
school session. All the people had a share in the worship 
which accompanied Bible study, in the olden time. There is 
as much propriety now as formerly in this order of Sunday- 
school service. Away with the new-fangled notion of one 
man doing all the worship in a congregation! Restore the 
old Bible plan of all the people taking part in the exercises. 

They read . . . distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading (vy. 8). Normal methods were well 
understood two or three thousand years ago. How to teach 
is not adiscovery ofrecent centuries. The practical question 
among “ leading Sunday-school men” of the present day is 
not, Who originated the best methods of teaching? but, 
Who is best using wise methods of teaching? Reading dis- 
tinctly—understanding what is to be taught, and stating it 
plainly—is an essential to begin with. Giving the sense— 
explaining and illustrating the statements of the text—must 
next be attended to. Then the scholars must be caused to 
understand the reading. This is an essential of all teaching. 
There may be preaching, but there cannot be teaching, without 
an understanding hearer. No man has taught a truth until 
somebody has learned it. The process of teaching is incom- 
plete, while the scholar is yetuntaught. If youdid not cause 
any scholar to understand the lesson last Sunday, you did 
not teach that lesson. Are you sure that youdidteach? Are 
you sure that you canteach ? Are you yet upto thestandard of 
Ezra’s Sunday-school teachers? If not, you are at least 
twenty-three centtiivs behind the times, in spite of Sunday- 
school institutes, and assemblies, and normal classes, and 
International lessons, and varied helps to stucy and teaching. 
This thing is worth considering. 





Nore.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by William 
M. Taylor, D.D., is printed on the third page —Tur Eprror. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What were the three words which we found for ourselves 
from the story of the builders in the last lesson? Our lesson 
of to-day teaches us when and how we may all learn to work, 
to watch, and to pray. When we do not know how to go or what 
is best to do, we say we are in the dark; when we are 
puzzled or perplexed, we do not understand. King David 
knew where light was given, and what would teach us to 
understand, when he said our golden text. What does he 
say giveth light? What does it giveto the simple? Whose 
words did he mean? In what book are they written ? 

The lesson-story of to-day is of what the Jews did after they 
had finished their building, and how the simple ones received 
understanding. How many days did it take to finish the 
wall? Who planned and arranged all the work of building? 
When the gates were all hung, and the doors set in their places, 
they had tobe carefully watched, for there were enemies out- 
side the city. Nehemiah made his brother, a faithful, good 





man, the guard, to see that all was kept safe, each watchman 
at his post; the gates were kept barred, and not opened until 
the sun was high in the morning, and early closed again. The 
city seemed large and lonely ; for there were not many people 
nor houses, compared with the crowds who used to live there. 
When the seventh month came, the work was all done. Ne- 
hemiah had made lists of all the people who lived in the city, 
he had taught the rich ones how to help the poor, and set 
them a good example by feeding, at his own table, a hun- 
dred and fifty of the Jews; and all this time he would not 
have any pay for being governor of the city. There was one 
thing that had been neglected in all the years of captivity, 
and since they came back to Jerusalem. Among the last 
words of Moses to the priests he had said that God com- 
manded that once in seven years they should gather all the 
people together and read the lawtothem. What did he mean 
by the law? It was the first time in more than a hundred 
years that they could all gather in safety within their own 
city, with its walls secure, and have such a service. They 
were glad to meet and have a great Bible-reading. It was 
not the Bible as we have it now, for it was long before the 
New Testament was written; they had then the writings of 
Moses, and the Psalms and the Prophets. They did not read 
from a book like ours with printed pages and many leaves. 
In the temple, safely rolled and kept, was a copy of the law 
of God ; if any of the priests had copies like it, they had to 
make them by writing out each word with a long sharp pen, 
on a roll of skin called parchment. It wasthe work of years 
to copy exactly all the Scriptures, which were so rare and 
precious. Their Bible-reading was not spoken in words like 
ours, but in language such as was understood then by the 
priests, and explained to the people. 

Where was the Bible-reading ? It was an open-air meeting, 
out under the blue sky, inside their new strong walls, but in 
the street near the water-gate. There was an open square 
which could hold many people near the gate through which 
water was brought for use in the temple. 

Who read atthe Bible-reading ? It was a priest named Ezra, 
called the scribe. What is a scribe? It means one who 
writes ; but then it meant more than that—it was one who 
copied the holy books of the law, the Scriptures, and who 
read and explained them to the people. Ezra stood upon a 
pulpit of wood, which they had made for the purpose. That 
is the only time the word “pulpit” is used in the Bible; 
it does not mean a pulpit like ours, but what we would call 
a platform—a high place built up for the speaker to stand, 
where he could see all the crowd, and be seen by them. It 
was broad, too; for six priests stood on the right hand of Ezra, 
and seven on the left hand. How many men stood on the 
platform? Ezra opened the book in the morning, then he 
prayed and gave thanks, then he began to read aloud, and 
the reading went on until noon. 

Who heard the Bible-reading ? All who could come were 
there. Everybody wanted to hear, for they gathered as one 
man into the streets, that means with one mind or desire; 
men and women and children too, “those who could under- 
stand.” Cannot you understand when you hear some one 
at home, or the superintendent in Sunday-school, or the 
minister in church, read the Bible? So could those children 
among the Jews around the water-gate that day. They 
were not dear old stories to them, but it was all a new story. 
The children, and many of the people, had never heard it 
before ; for there were no Bibles in their houses, and there 
had been no way for them to hear it read. Who was the 
king of Judah, who sent priests around through the cities to 
read and teach the Bible to all the people? Wecalled him 
the Bible-king, for he and his people prospered because they 
believed the word of God and of his prophets. There had 
been no Bible-king nor Bible-teaching for many years, until 
the time of Nehemiah and Ezra the scribe. 

What did the people do at the Bible-reading? They were 
willing and eager to be taught, for they came to hear. They 
were not restless, or whispering to each other, or thinking 
and saying it was too long, or wishing to go home. We are 
told the ears of all the people were attentive. What does 
thatmean? They joined inthe prayer and worship, too; for, 
when Ezra blessed God, the people all answered, “Amen,” and 
then they bowed their heads and worshiped. The reading 
went on, and yet the people stood in their places. They 
could not all have heard Ezra’s voice, as he read ; but besides 
those priests on the platform, there were thirteen other priests 
who stood among the people, and, as he read, they repeated, 
and helped the people to understand, for they read distinctly 
and gave the sense,—that means they explained what was so 
new and strange to them. When they heard what God had 
commanded in the law, and knew how far they had been from 
keeping it, and when they heard of the glory of the days 
which were past, they were sad and wept. Do you remember 
the story of the boy-king, in whose time they found the book 
of the law that had been lost, and how he wept when he 
heard it read? What was his name? Nehemiah saw the 
sorrow of the people, and he, with Ezra, said they must 
not mourn, nor be grieved. They told them it was a holy 
time for the Lord, for it was one of the great feasts of the 
Jews. It had not been kept for many years; but when they 
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heard it commanded in the book of the law, they gladly 
obeyed. Nehemiah and Ezra told them to go and enjoy the 
blessings God had given them, to eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and to send portions to those who had nothing; and 
so they did with rejoicing, because they had heard the words 
of the law and understood it. 

They came again the next day to hear the reading; and, 
when they understood how to keep the feast, each one went 
out and brought green branches of olive and pine trees, 
boughs of myrtle and palm, and made booths or tents of 
green on the top of their houses, in the streets, or in the 
temple courts, and there they sat, glad and happy, under the 
green roofs, and kept the feast of tabernacles, as was written 
by Moses. Who was the scribe who taught them all this? 
Why had Ezra, more than any other, all this knowledge and 
power? One little verse about him tells usthe secret. His 
heart was full of love to God, and to his word, for the verse tells 
us of three things he had prepared his heart to do,—to seek 
the law, to do it, to teach it to others. Cannot a child do 
those three things now ? 

Ezra resolved to understand what he ought to know, he 
resolved to do it, and to teach others ; he was faithful, obedient, 
brave: and so we see him standing before thousands, leading 
them to seek and obey the neglected word of God. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


“The street,” as will be seen from the other lesson helps, 
means square, or “plaza ;” not street in the proper sense. In 
no street of very ancient cities, or of modern oriental cities 
that are unchanged by the introduction of western manners, 
could space be found for even Ezra’s “pulpit of wood,” tosay 
nothing of accommodating “all the people” who formed the 
audience. It is the standing wonder to every visitor of 
Pompeii, how the people could live with such narrow streets ; 
or how the carts or carriages, whose ruts he sees deeply worn 
in the stone pavement, could find a place to pass each other. 
But as he comes to the forum, he sees that ample space was 
provided for an out-of-door mass-meeting. At Ephesus one 
can easily trace out the several forums, and the agora, which 
we commonly translate by “market,” or market place; 
where Demetrius probably gathered those of his craft, and 
whence the crowd then rushed Paul into the theatre close by, 
where they cried “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” This 
“market” of the Greeks, and one sort of “forum” of the 
Romans, answered to what is here called “street.” It was 
where the Pharisees loved salutations; where the children 
sat whom Jesus likened to the men of his generation; where 
Paul and Silas were dragged before the rulers at Philippi, 
and where Paul discussed daily with the men of Athens. 

At the present day, those Orientals who have learned Eng- 
lish have in their mind so firmly the distinction between an 
oriental, narrow street, and a wide occidental street, where 
people may assemble in crowds, that they explain the latter 
sort by the word “market.” The writer has talked with 
many young Syrians, who knew English tolerably, who 
could not be readily brought to believe that “street” in Eng- 
lish means the same thing as their word for street. The idea 
of people assembling in the street seemed absurd to them. 
On the other hand, the English word “market,” to them, 
meant nothing more than a place of assembly, or place where 
people were in the habit of going in order to meet the busi- 
ness men of the town; much like a modern club-room, or 
reading-room. That it is a place to sell provisions or wares 
seems to be the last idea that enters their minds. Such are 
the ideas they work out for themselves, from the native use 
of their own words, and the habits of their country. 

If the water-gate was an inner gate, that is, not a gate in 
the city wall, but connecting the temple area with reservoirs 
on Ophel or elsewhere, then it is not difficult to see wherethe 
people could find a large square or open place to stand: it 
would be somewhere on the vast platform on which stood the 
temple. Here the people gather “as one man,” in the same 
festival month of the year as that of the other gathering, 
related in Lesson 1 of this quarter. It is probable, also, that 
a great pool was then in existence on the north side of the 
temple enclosure, where now is the “ Birket Israil.”’ Jeru- 
salem seems to have been profusely supplied with water in 
ancient times. With all the sufferings from hunger at the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, we hear nothing of a lack of 
water. Nor do we hear of any failure of water in any siege 
of the city, from that of Nebuchadnezzar down. The Greek 
geographer Strabo, a contemporary of Christ, mentioned it as 
a characteristic of Jerusalem that it was abundantly provided 
with water, though immediately outside the walls there 
was none to be had. William of Tyre (A. D. 1182) said of 
the siege of the Crusaders, that the Christian army of 
besiegers was tortured with most grievous thirst, since 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem had stopped the outside springs, 
and covered up and leveled off over the pools and cisterns ; 
so that water had to be brought for many miles in skins, but 
yet not enough could be had for the use of the army. The 
water was sold at a very high price, and there were frequent 
fights between the different parties of water-drawers. And 





yet, when they finally took the city, they found inside a great 
abundance of water, so that the army had always a great 
superfluity. The water was supplied by cisterns, pools, and 
aqueducts ; of which some are still in good order, and the 
ruins of others can be traced. But so long has the city been 
under misrule, and so long have misuse and decay wrought 
among the ancient works, that at the present day the want of 
water is frequently felt. One of the chief stimuli of the work 
of the English Palestine Exploration Fund was the project 
of Baroness Burdett-Coutts to introduce an abundant supply 
of good water into the city. 

Travelers in Palestine recall the three pools El-Burak, 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, which are fre- 
quently attributed to Solomon; and many a one will remem- 
ber the refreshing drink from a stone-enclosed fountain just 
above the upper one. Enough has been now discovered to 
show that these three pools are the collecting reservoirs of 
several ancient aqueducts in the region, which start from 
various fountains more or less distant, and curve around the 
hills, keeping nearly at the same level. These pools are the 
water regulators of this supply ; and from them proceed two 
ancient aqueducts, one to Bethlehem and one to Hebron. 
This is the most interesting of the hitherto traced ancient 
water supplies of Jerusalem; but there are several others; 
not to mention the cisterns which honeycombed the temple 
hill; among which, perhaps, is to be reckoned the deep well 
of refreshing water in the mosque El-Aksa, the well of the leaf. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





— | 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
CAME TOGETHER. V.1. | 
WERE ATTENTIVE. V. 3. 
PARTICIPATED. V.6. 
TARRIED FOR STUDY. V. 8. 








READ DISTINCTLY; 
EZRA’S TEACHERS GAVE THE SENSE; 


CAUSED TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 








Listen to the Counsels 
Acknowledge the Claims 
Walk in the Commandments 








OF THE LAW. 





TEACHING HINTS. 

BY HENRY PLANT. 

In the introduction to this lesson (chap. 4:18 to 7) we 
have: The work of building the walls going on; a part of 
the number at work, and a part holding weapons ; the trum- 
pet, the signal of alarm; Nehemiah, the governor, putting a 
stop to usury; his generosity—feeding so many; Sanballat’s 
plots; the walls finished in fifty-two days; the watches 
appointed ; the census taken. 

Lxesson.—Have an outline of topics or topical analysis 
before the class, where each scholar can see it. In this les- 
son (an exteption) the division is better made without refer- 
ence to verses 

TOPICS. 
. Gathering of the people. 
. Reading of the law. 
. Worshiping the Lord. 
Gathering of the people-—Why gather? Where? When? 
Have some opinion as to the place, and show the class on the 
map. Also, an opinion as to time,—a chosen time,—the great 
day of the blowing of the trumpets. Bring out fully the reason, 
who called the meeting and sent word to Ezra the priest, and 
why. They w::ted a blessing, and they took the right course 
to obtain it; for 1.) they looked to the word of God for 
light; (2.) they p. themselvesin the way of hearing that 
word. So,ifwe wo d have God’s blessing, we must come to 
his word, and must ,ut ourselyes in the way; for example, 
attend Sunday-school, church, etc., where his word is taught. 
We are free agents, candoas wechoose. Wecan come orstay 
away. But if we would be saved, we must take the first step. 
“ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have—” 

2. The reading of the law.—The pulpit. 
it in sight of all the people. Six men standing on his right 
and six on his left. Reading from morning till midday. 
Manner of reading: He read distinctly, and gave the sense, 
so that they understood the meaning. Who ever sawa man, 
woman, or child, who would not listen to the word of God if 
read in this way ? 

3. Worshiping the Lord.—When Ezra opened the book, 
all the people stood up. When he blessed the Lord, they all 
said, Amen! with lifted hands, bowed heads, faces to the 


on re 


_ 


Ezra standing upon 


| ground. They believed it to be the word of God, and they 


acted as if they believed it. (1 Thess. 2: 13.) 
with my class when the word is read? When prayer is 
offered? The whole school should have arule as to attitude 
during the reading and prayer. If members of my class 


How is it 


have disregarded it, now is the time to know why. Let each 
one give his reason ; for example, didn’t think ; forgot ; didn’t 
like to. (Luke 9: 26.) Never be “personal” in a class, and 
make such practical applications very short,—just a word,—a 
point, and stop. 

Refore closing, give a little time for thoughts, inferences, 
and help the members of the class to bring them out as their 
own. Can do this by suggestive questions. The thoughts in 
this lesson may be something like the following: 

If we would have God’s blessing, how shall we get it? 

We must put ourselves in the way—take the first step. 

We must take the proper place before God. 

We must treat him as God, and the Bible as his word. 

We must not be ashamed of—(Rom. 1: 16.) 

The teacher’s closing words.—The people of Jerusalem 
wanted to know, etc. They took the right course,—went to 
the word of—put themselves in the way, etc. And as they 
listened to the word, they wept; were forgiven, blessed, filled 
with joy, and very great gladness (verses 9, 10, 17). 

So, if you would be blessed, come to the word of God. 
Believe it ; ventureall upon it; and amid the tears of sorrow 


you will have joy in the Holy Ghost, and very great glad- 
ness. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—Did opposition to the Jews cease with the 
completion of the wall of Jerusalem? (Neh. 6.) To what 
work did Nehemiah next turn his thought? (Neh. 7: 5.) 

Verse 1.—What purpose convened the first great assembly 
within the newly walled city? Locate the water-gate. Why 
was it thus named? How longafter the return of the first 
company of captives was Ezra’s first visit to Jerusalem ? 
(Ezra 1:1; 7:7.) How much later was the event of our 
lesson? What hereditary office did Ezra hold? (Ezra 7: 
1-5, 11.) In which office, and by what means, did he attain 
peculiar eminence? (Ezra 7: 6,10.) Was the desire to do 
the will of God essential both to the learning and teaching 
thereof? Is the comprehension of Scripture chiefly depend- 
ent on obedience of spirit, or on vigor of intellect? (John 
7:17; 8: 48, 44; Luke 10: 21.) How much of the Old Tes- 
tament was probably comprised in the book read by Ezra? 
In what form was it written? Howoften, by commandment, 
was the entire law to be publicly read? (Deut. 31: 10-13.) 
When was the law first read before the people? (Ex. 24: 
4,7.) Does the clause, “which the Lord had commanded,” 
declare the authorship of the book, or refer to the command- 
ment for its reading? What practical difference exists 
between the two views? What testimony does the Bible give 
to its divine authorship? (2 Tim. 3: 16; 2 Pet. 1: 21.) 
What evidence is obtained by a comparison of its records 
with those of profane history? Is the fulfillment of its 
prophecies, or its effect on the experience and conduct of man, 
the more conclusive argument ? 

Verse 2—Who composed the congregation? At how 
early an age should the Bible be read daily to children? 
Who are chiefly responsible for their instruction in the Scrip- 
tures? (2 Tim.1: 5; 3:15.) Will Scripture truth, early 
instilled, always result in faith like Timothy’s? At what age 
should children be required to assemble with the congrega- 
tion? What result would follow the daily training of infants 
(prattlers) in Christian duty ? 

Verse 3.—How long did this reading continue to an atten- 
tive audience? Are short readings, with meditation, or 


long lessons, noting connections, the more profitable? How 
much time daily should be devoted to Bible study? Is spirit- 
ual growth possible without this means of grace? In what 


did some of the most serious errors of the Jews have their 
origin? (Matt. 22: 29; John 5: 39, 45-47; 20: 9; Luke 
24: 25-27.) 

Verses 4, 5.—What position was taken by Ezra and his 
assistants, and what by the people? What quality was indi- 
cated by the rising of the congregation? _Is greater reverence 
generally accorded to Bible reading, or to prayer? Which 
demands the greater in consideration of the speaker and 
hearer in each? How must God regard the appropriation 
of his words in trifling conversation? Does Rev. 22: 18, 19, 
apply to an addition and subtraction of isolated words, or to 
a perversion and sacrilegious use of Scripture? Should 
"a congregation rise during the reading of the Scriptures ? 

Verse 6.— What is the great essential preparatory to Bible 
study? Why is this preparation so important? (1 Cor. 
2: 14.) 

Verse 7.—What interpreters of the law were present? 
Who is our interpreter? (John 14: 26; 16: 13,14.) How 
must denominational walls be affected by the honest study of 
God’s word with the Holy Ghost as interpreter? What 
assurance have we that unity of faith shall yet be attained, 
and what will be its effect upon the world ?; (John 17: 21.) 

Verse 8.—Despite all obstacles, what is the imperative duty 
of the Bible teacher? Whose presence, what spirit, and 
what effort, constitute the three essentials in the acquisition 
of biblical wisdom? What more must be added for the suc- 
cessful teaching of the truth? (2Tim.2:15.) “ Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” (2 Cor. 12: 9.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko._..-.-- aaatebeniemneth May 7, 8 | 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo ......------ ------ May 8 | 
New York, state, at Kingston -.....-..-:------ 

i Cr ie ME LoL tonne nbewadneswecne enn att June 3-5 | 
Iowa, state, at Mason City ER OREM 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’. ....-- Sacncpan can ene 
Vermont, state, at Burlington__........-...---------- Oct. 7-9 
Kansas, state, at Salina_............-..-.---.----.-Oct. 21-23 


Tuesday, June 3, and: close on the evening of Thursday, 
June 5, 1879. The large and fine Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been tendered for the use of the convention. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—The Laurel Mission Sunday-school, of South Bend, 


a part of their holiday gifts. 


—A Tennessee missionary of the American Sunday 


| School Union writes: “ The International Sunday-school 
Convention at Atlanta, last spring, exerted an influence | 


| which continues to bear good results through the South. 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street, 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rey. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 73, P. M., and every 
Thursday at 33g P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, ia the 
Y. M. C, A. rooms. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson | 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 


Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. ©, A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 


3P.M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. ©. A, Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing In the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C, P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 80’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Manchester, N. H., Union Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y. M.C. A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P, M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting tor Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C, A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson ‘Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
at8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 





Middle Tennessee has fallen into line, and several other 
states send the good news of conventions held. I attended 
two last month.” 


—Mr. George C. Thomas, superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school of the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadel- 
phia, issued for 1879 a New Year’s card, bearing on one 
side an expression of good wishes, and on the other the 
following inscription: “ Our motto for 1879: But grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ (2 Peter 3: 18).” 

—The Lincoln Park Congregational Sunday-school, 
Chicago, had a total membership of 835 last year,—a gain 
of fifty-eight over 1877. The average attendance was 
490. Twelve members of the school united with the 
church. The primary department has 328 scholars, rep- 
resenting 219 families, only twenty-four of which are con- 
nected with the congregation. 


—The fifty-third anniversary of the Sunday-schools of 
the Market Square Presbyterian Church, of Germantown 
(Philadelphia), was held on Tuesday, December 31, 
1878, when a good programme of songs, addresses, etc., 
was presented. Mr. John T. Roberts is superintendent 
of the morning school, and General Louis Wagner of the 
afternoon school. The two schools have distinct officers 
and teachers throughout. 


—A Sunday-school worker in Spain lately wrote to an 
American friend and helper, concerning the use made of 
The Sunday School Times in preparing lessons for Spanish 
schools: “ Here we prefer using in our Sunday-schools 
lessons as we prepare them from that most excellent 
paper, The Sunday School Times. The young Spanish 
pastor and his young school-master,—both of whom have 
learned enough English to translate,—study the lesson, 
and work it up in Spanish in a form suited to the school. 
It is then written out, and each teacher makes his or her 
copy, so as to prepare for the class. If possible, I desire 
to see the lesson published and used in all Spanish 
Sunday-schools, This will come in time. Of course we 
shall be a little behind the United States, as the paper 
does not reach us in time to take the simultaneous lesson. 
Mr. Empeytaz is again at Barcelona, I hope to meet 
him there for a few days next month ; for I cannot face a 
Castile winter, and purpose to spend the next four months 
evangelizing over the south-east of Spain. I have just 
returned from visiting the small missions in Asturias. 
They are carried on under difficulties, but there+is life in 
them, and thirty to forty converts testify to the power of 
the gospel. Here we have been tried. Sickness and 
death have carried away some of our workers, and so the 
quantity of work has lessened, but the quality, I hope, has 
been improved. Chaff has been carried off by trials, but 
wheat has remained. . . . My impression is that our day 
is coming. We shall have an open door erelong. Mean- 
time God is quietly working. The circulation of the 
Scriptures continues. Last week a colporteur sold 250 
large-type Gospels over the province of Salamanca.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 

—The Ingersoll (Ontario) Sunday-school Normal Class 
presented the following report of its experience to the 
fifteenth provincial convention of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of Canada, held at Peterborough, Ontario, last 





Rooms. Conducted by 8 i Conn, D.D. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 

COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—The next Mississippi state convention will be held at 

Kosciusko, May 7 and 8. 


—A Louisiana state Sunday-school convention will be 
held in New Orleans the last of next month. 


—The next Ohio Sunday-school convention will be 


year: “The Ingersoll Union Sunday-school Normal Class, 
| having completed a two-years’ course of instruction in 
| the subject-matter and methods of Sunday-school work, 

and having their attention called to the topic in your pro- 
| gramme, namely, ‘Our work promoted by normal instruc- 
| tion,’ indulge the hope that their experience and testi- 


| mony in this matter may be an encouragement to normal | 


| class instructors, an inducement to ministers and laymen 


'to enter this department of important work, and an | 


invitation to all Sunday-school teachers and senior 
| pupils to embrace such opportunities whenever they are 
| presented. With this purpose in view, we submit the 
|subjoined statements, which are the tabulated re- 
|sults of written answers from the class to -the 
| following question, which was submitted to them: 


held in Akron, and will commence on the evening of |‘ What benefits have you received in your work as a| are excluded, there is scarcely any crime or pauperism, 


Sunday-school teacher from the normal class?’ (1.) ‘It 
has greatly awakened my interest in the Bible, and in the 
work of teaching : itssubjects and methods held me so that 
its course of instruction became controlling.’ (2.) ‘It has 
convinced me how little I knew, and of unthought-of 
defects with my class.’ (3.) ‘By clear-cut definitions of 





---June 3-5 | Indiana, gave its members a sleigh-ride last Christmas, as | Words, and by the calling of my attention to central facts 


| and doctrines, what I did know has become better 
| arranged and more readily available for my work with 
| my class.’ (4.) ‘It has convinced me of the advantages of 
| trying to make special and important points in teaching, 
| rather than in trying to teach everything.’ (5.) ‘It has 
enlarged my resources from which to gather material for 
my lesson, and made preparation less a task and more a 
delight.’ (6.) ‘It has greatly enlarged my views of the 
Bible, as a whole, and set the Old Testament in a more 
attractive light, and made it more realto me.’ (7.) ‘Ithas 
convinced me of the great difference between theories 
about teaching and doing the work. It has shown me 
how to do it.’ (8.) ‘It has led me to think more in every 
department of the work of life than I ever did before.’ 
We respectfully present these results in our own personal 
experience, as some of the benefits we have received in our 
Sunday-school work from the courses of norma! instruc- 
tion which we have gone through, and on behalf of the 
forty thousand Sunday-school teachers of our Dominion, 
reported at the Atlanta Convention, thousands of whom 
are feeling how little qualified they are for the important 
work to which the Master has called them, and all ear- 
nestly desiring such assistance as the normal class is so well 
fitted to impart, we ask the convention to take such steps 
as the Holy Spirit may direct them to, with a view to 
extend this work of ‘teacher training’ until all who are 
engaged in the teaching work of the Church of God may 
be enabled to receive the benefits of such a course of study 
and training.” 


GENERAL. 


—The executive committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States and British Prov- 
inces has issued, in pamphlet form, a list of Topics for 
Daily Prayer-meetings for 1879. Itis prepared by direc- 
tion of the General Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and contains three hundred and 
thirteen topics with suitable Scriptures, being one for 
each week-day in the year. It will be mailed at five cents 
apiece, or fifty cents a dozen, by Mr. Richard C. Morse, 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building, New York 
City. 

—The Yosemite Union Chapel Association has awarded 
the contract for the erection of an undenominational 
chapel, of stone, to Mr. Samuel E. Thomson, of San 
Francisco, who has agreed to have the building com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by the 6th of June 
next, when the assembly will convene. Funds are to 
be raised by the sale of “ certificates of stock.” A cir- 
cular issued by the Association says: “ We purpose 
building a substantial stone chapel, and to dedicate it 
during the Yosemite Assembly. The Committee has 
every arrangement perfected for building as soon as the 
requisite funds are provided by the sale of stock to the 
Sunday-schools of the Pacific coast. Every Sunday-school 
is expected to co-operate in the work of building the 
chapel. Certificates of stock are prepared, and will be 
issued to each scholar, teacher, or others, at twenty-five 
cents per share. A record of the names and amount is 
kept, and will be printed in the Yosemite ‘ Record,’ to 
be preserved in the chapel for all time to come.” 


—The address of the Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the United States, prepared by Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, and presented to the International 
Prison Congress at Stockholm, last fall, presents the fol- 
lowing statistics concerning the liquor interest in the 
United States: According to the internal-revenue report 
of 1872, the United States spends annually over $735,- 
720,000 for liquors—as much as is spent for all the food 
of the people—and this amount has since been enlarged 
from year to year. 545,000 men find employment in the 
traffic, and 40,000,000 bushels of grain go to make the 
liquors. Dr. Elisha Harris, after a thorough inspection 
of nearly all the New York prisons, and conversation 
with ‘nearly every prisoner, learned that eighty per cent. 
| came to their bad ends through drink. Of the convicts 
in the prisons of fifteen states, only ten per cent. claimed 
| to be temperate. Of the murders perpetrated in the 
| United States and Great Britain full fifty per cent. occur 
| during drunken brawls. Judge Noah Davis says that 
|seven-eighths of the crimes in this country, involving 

personal violence, are traceable to liquor. On the other 
hand, in those communities where intoxicating drinks 
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Vineland, New Jersey, and Greeley, Colorado, are notable 
instances. In Potter County, Pennsylvania, where prohi- 
bition has been the rule for ten years, there is neither 
jail nor criminal. Mrs. Bolton’s address outlines the 
nature of the work of the Women’s Christian Temperance 


Unions in this country, and says that public sentiment is | 


growing in the direction of legislative prohibition. 


—The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer, of New York, | 


a paper which has, since its establishment, done much in 
behalf of the health of the residents of that city, and 
especially of the poorer classes, has now done a commend- 
able thing in offering a prize of five hundred dollars for 
the best designs for workingmen’s homes. 
offered by the paper in conjunction with Messrs. D. Willis 


James, F. B. Thurber, H. E. Pellew, and Robert Gordon; | 


and is “for the best four designs for a house for workingmen, 


in which may be secured a proper distribution of light | 


and pure air, with an arrangement of rooms that will 


yield a rental sufficient to pay a fair interest on the in- | 


vestment.” Concerning this excellent offer, and the san- 


itary needs which it seeksto meet, Harper’s Weekly says : 


“Lulled by the national boast that this country is the 


home of the suffering and the oppressed of all lands, we | 


are not, perhaps, generally aware that the overcrowding of 
population in New York is greater than in any city in the 
world. Inthe Fourth Ward alone there are 290,000 inhab- 
itants to the square mile; while in London the most 
closely populated districts reach, in St. James’s, 144,000 
persons, in St. Luke’s, 151,000, in East London, 175,000, 
to the square mile. There are eleven or twelve persons 


on the average to each house of all kinds in New York, | 
In | 


while in Philadelphia there are only six or seven. 
the city of New York 500,000 persons live in tenement 
houses, and a large part of this number sleep in rooms 
which are never aired except from another room.” The 
award of the prize will be mrade by the Rev. Drs. John 
Halli and Henry C. Potter, Messrs. R. G. Hatfield and 
Robert Hoe, and Professor Charles F. Chandler. 


—The work of the New York City Mission, for the 
past fifty years, is set forth in a neat pamphlet of two 
hundred pages, written by Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, corres- 
ponding secretary, and entitled Gospel Work in New 
York City. The City Mission was founded in 1827; and 
first employed missionaries in 1833. In 1866 the society 
was incorporated, and in 1867 its first mission chapel was 
built. The mission now has five chapels: Olivet, Calvary, 
Lebanon, Carmel, and De Witt. In three of them unde- 
nominational churches have been organized, with 1,347 
members. Thirty-five missionaries are employed, who 
make 70,000 visits annually, in 20,000 families. There 
are four mission Sunday-schools, with 2,000 scholars. The 
total work of the mission since 1835 is thus summarized : 
Years of missionary labor, 1,104; missionary visits, 2,104 
751; tracts distributed, 42,720,893; Biblesand Testaments 
supplied, 86,052; volumes loaned, 166,851; children 
gathered into Sunday-schools, 109,317 ; children gathered 


? 


into day-schools, 23,303 ; persons gathered into Bible | 
classes, 14,274; persons induced to attend church, 228,- | 


085; temperance pledges obtained, 50,054; religious 
meetings held, 110,927; persons restored to church fel- 
lowship, 3,074; persons reported converted, 21,650 ; per- 
sons joining evangelical churches, 12,972. The report 
says: “ From these records it will appear that the con- 
versions have averaged 500 per year, which would make 
an aggregate of 25,000 for the entire period of fifty years. 
For the same length of time there have been 300 addi- 
tions to the churches each year, making an aggregate of 
15,000 added during the fifty years. The amount ex- 
pended in carrying on the operations of the Society has 
averaged $20,000 a year, which, for the fifty years, makes 
a total of $1,000,000. . . . The work of the Society, as 
now arranged, comprehends- gospel services, gospel tem- 
perance meetings, Sunday-schools, Bible classes, reading- 


rooms, and various auxiliary contrivances, all aiming at | 


the one grand design of making the gospel known to the 
multitudes of men, women, and children, not otherwise 
reached by the churches. 
interest is manifest in the condition of the poor in tene- 
ment-houses, and renewed efforts are being made in the 
way of (1.) improving tenement-houses, and (2.) provid- 
ing missionary nurses for the sick poor. Another project 
is that of workingmen’s clubs, designed, not to add to the 
charities of New York, but to furnish workingmen with 
healthy, moral, and Christian forms of entertainment and 
instruction, and places of resort where they may be free 
from the vicious and degrading influences of the drinking- 
places. Still another scheme is to give men out of work 
a chance to help themselves, by purchasing a farm con- 
venient to the city, and setting them to work thereon.” 


The prize is | 


At the present time a fresh | 


“written to a friend by the father of the “girl of the 
| Omaha tribe,” whose letters in The Sunday School Times 
have attracted much interest. It is printed without 
change: “ My friend, as I am thinking of you to-day, I 
| write you a letter of a few words. My friend, what I say 
I hope you understand. One thing I wrote last winter to 
| tell you about. Last winter’s words continue, so I shall 
tell you again. As to our being in this land, God made 
us here, and so we are here. Before the white people 
came hither,we thought it was our land. When the Great 


Father said it was to be sold, it was sold, and a very small | 


part remains to us of all that used to be ours. And now 
white people wish to take that from us. They wish to 
send us to a far-offland. It is very hardforus. To take 
our land from us is very much like killing us. But we 
wish to live, so I write you this letter. We tell you that 
we think of being citizens, because you [whites] havea 
| bad opinion of the life—of our customs. Most truly do we 
tell you what is said, and when we become citizens we 
| wish to keep our lands, therefore we wish to become citi- 
zens. I wish to tell you all that is hard for us. My 
friend, white people, Americans, those who have 
seen the Indians, and know them, know that when they 
tell you anything they tell you straight. But those who 
| have not seen us at all say ‘Indians are bad,’ or, when 
| they have talked a little with them, they tell ‘how very 
| bad the Indians are.’ And, my friend, we hope that you 
| all will open your hearts and think of God, and have pity 

on us Indians. For, by night and by day, we are in con- 
| stant dread of some unseen evil. My friend, another 
matter, I wish to speak about. You have said, ‘ You are 
to have white soldiers for agents,’ but we know the sol- 
| diers ; we know them, so we fear them. We do not want 
them, and all the Indians do not want the soldiers. And 
from the days of the former Indians we have had them 
for agents, so we know them. They act as if they were 
the only human beings, and whatever Indian woman 
they wish to dishonor, without taking her for a wife, they 
dishonor her. And they treat us just as if we were hogs 
and dogs. Therefore we donot want them. The Indians 
are not the first to do bad. The soldiers, although they 
are the first, cover up their own bad deeds, and having 
covered up their own, they show to the Great Father the 
bad deeds of an Indian, And although I shall repeat 
something, still I will say it again. The Indians called 
the Sioux hate us Indians who, having sold our lands to 
the Great Father, arenow farming. Andagain, you think 
that all the Indians are alike, but we are not all alike. 
Some desire to be on the side of the white people, and 
some who are called Sioux arenotso. And yet you think 
we are all alike when we are notso. Weare notlike them. 
| Weareall different nations. You whites, too, are of different 
| nations, and we are so, too. Ifthe Sioux hate us, and if 
| you, too, hate us, how can we live? Ifso, as we wish to 
| live, we wish to go towards you. Even if we should fail, 

still we wish to get something for ourselves, that is, to 
| become citizens. For only in that way can it be good for 
I have told you enough about this, and now I will 
| tell you another thing. As we wish to live we are work- 
ing for ourselves. And we do so because we know very 
well that it will be good for us. And yet we have fared 
very hard this year. The heat was so very great that our 
wheat was withered, and did not bring more than from 
thirty to forty cents a bushel. Therefore we are just as 





; us. 


| we have corn, potatoes, and different kinds of vegetables. 


-| And when we see these white skins, we think they are 


| prospering, so we desire civilization. And we know that 


| all your agricultural implements, and other machines, 
| are useful in getting one’s living. For the last three 
| years we have had some tools, and we have tried working, 
| and know very well that it is good, so we desire it. As 
we write you this letter God is sitting with us, as it were. 
Therefore we hope that you will stop talking about our 
land, or against us. We wish to keep what is ours, so we 
| petition you, and you people, too, who are helping us. 
| We pray to you, and to those who are on the other side, 
we pray to them also. Have pity on us Indians.” 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. P. C. Headley is to write for The Watch- 
word, of Boston, a series of articles on the great modern 
revivals. 

—Mr. Ralph Wells is about to take a three months’ 
tour in the Southern States, in the interests of Sunday- 
school work. His New York normal class will be con- 
ducted, during his absence, by. the Rev. S. H. Virgin, of 
Harlem. 

| —The Rev. J. R. Miller, who lately resigned the pas- 


if we had not made anything at all for ourselves. Though | 


43 





Rockford, Illinois, has already entered upon effective Bible 
class work. A series of Sunday afternoon studies, under 


the general head of “ Hours with the Bible” has been 
arranged for the first half of 1879. 


—Mr. Robert C. Ogden, well known and successful as 
a Sunday-school worker, severed his connection with the 
New York house of Devlin & Co., at the first of the year, 
and removed to Philadelphia, where he has assumed 
| charge of Mr. John Wanamaker’s “Oak Hall” clothing 
| establishment, Sixth and Market Streets. Mr. Ogden’s 
departure from New York was deeply regretted by his 
friends and fellow-workers, and his welcome to Philadel- 
phia has been of corresponding cordiality. 





—Sir Charles Reed, President of the London Sunday- 
school Union, lately added to his many gifts to that body 
a fine new chair for its lecture hall. A biography of Sir 
Charles — who is an LL.D. and an F.S. A. — lately 
appeared in a London secular journal. His father was 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed, a Congregational minister 
and active philanthropist, whose published account of a 
visit to the churches of America, in 1834, attracted much 
attention at the time. He founded, in and near London, 
six different asylums for orphans, idiots, and other help- 
less ones. Sir Charles’s mother took him, when a boy, to 
see the monument to John Howard, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but his own father’s living example was enough. 
The son’s first experience of business was in a Leeds 
woolen factory ; but he afterwards settled in business as a 
printer, and then became a type-founder, and is the head 
of a firm of type-founders still. Hehasalways worked, and 
with success, for the extension and improvement of ragged 
schools, Sunday-schools, teachers’ training-schools, and for 
every form of charity that encouraged the depressed to use 
efforts of theirown for theimprovementof their condition. 
He was executor of the willof George Peabody; and while 
a member of Parliament, on being elected a member of the 
London School Board, he voluntarily resigned his seat in 
order to devote himself to the great work of educating the 
children of the city under the new Elementary Education 
Act. The Queen knighted him, but the office returns no 
money salary. Soon 100,000 children, who had hitherto 
received no education, were received into thoroughly well- 
managed schools. About four thousand entirely destitute 
children, abandoned on the streets, have been found 
homes as well as schooling. The conflicts between this 
national education and the claims of denominational 
bodies have been turned by Sir Charles into wholesome 
rivalry. He has visited the United States three times, 
and has made himself familiar with the best methods of 
teaching in our schools. 

—Mr. John E. Vassar, well known as “ Uncle John 
Vassar,” who died at Poughkeepsie, New York, on 
December 7, 1878, has since his death been the subject of 
many hearty eulogies. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of 
Boston, says of Mr. Vassar, in The Watchword: “I am 
sure that hundreds will concur with me in the opinion 
that, since the days of Harlan Page, the world has had 
few, if any, such workers for Christ as this dear man of 
God. His zeal and consecration were so intense, indeed, 
that it astonished moderate Christians, and often com- 
pelled him to hear, even from the lips of Christ’s pro- 
fessed disciples, the charge, ‘Thou art beside thyself.’ 
But often as he met that reproof, it never offended him. 
. . . [ have often heard Christians criticise him because 
| he was so aLrupt in his approaches to men. He made, 
| absolutely, no introduction, as a rule, but commenced at 
once with his errand. ‘ My dear friend,’ was usually his 
first question, ‘ are you Christ’s? and have you been born 
again?’ He was very careful, he said, always to inquire 
about the new birth, because so many were ready to say 
they believed in Christ, who had no saving interest in his 
blood. He was abrupt, only because he was so intensely 
in earnest. ‘The King’s business requireth haste,’ was 
his motto. He had no time for other matters; and he 
felt, powerfully, that even the time for this matter is 
short. Hence he talked of nothing else but the great 
theme. If he found himself obliged to wait a few minutes 
for dinner, he would often say, ‘ Yes; and, while you are 
getting ready, let me step out and see such and sucha 
|one. I think the Spirit of God is working on his heart.’ 
| He took almost no time for rest. He did not walk about 

his Master’s business; he literally ran. Bright will be 
his crown. Multitudes will rise up at the last day and 
| call him blessed. He journeyed through all parts of our 
great country, from Maine to California, never halting, 
| never tiring, bent only on fulfilling the mission to which 
God had called him. He was truly an apostolic man,” 
| All friends of Mr. Vassar’s, who may know of interesting 
| incidents in his life, are requested to send them to Mr. 





—The following letter, dated December 23,1878, con- | torate of the Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, | Walter B, Nassau, Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, New 
cerning the civilization and treatment of the Indians, was | to accept that of the Broadway Presbyterian Church, | York, who is preparing a biography of the evangelist. 
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Poems of Places: New England. Edited by Henry W. 
Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.— These two 
volumes form the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth issues of 
Professor Longfellow’s trim library of Poems of Places. We 
are glad to see that he is to allow ample room for the local 
poetry of this country, for this first installment contains only 
the poetry of New England, with the exception of twenty- 
five pieces devoted to America as a whole. Under the general 
head of “ NewEngland,” nine poems are presented—one apiece 
for each of the States, followed by Emerson’s Snow-storm, Our 
Neighbor, by Mrs. Spofford, and the opening passages of Whit- 
tier’s Snow-bound, The remainder of the authology is arranged 
alphabetically, the titles being, as in previous issues, scru- 
pulously careful to give the location of town, mountain, or 
river. Among the larger subdivisions are Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Gloucester, Marblehead, Newport, Plymouth, and the 
White Mountains. In general, it is sufficient to say that 
Professor Longfellow has here presented nearly all the 
poems of places which the reader could fairly ask to see in 
such a collection. The plan of editing has been inclusive, 
rather than exclusive; and, as was necessary, some poems 
are presented whose local interest surpasses their literary 
excellence. But, excluding all such, the fact remains evi- 
dent that a great deal of good poetry has been written in and 
about New England, which abounds both in places of his- 
toric interest and in the poetic attractions of natural 
scenery. The present arrangement of local poems brings to 
light some interesting facts not generally known. For 
instance, Professor Longfellow’s own famous poem of The 
Old Clock on the Stairs is assigned to Pittsfield, Mass. 
(2 vols., 18mo, cloth, pp. vii, 270; viii, 288. Price, $2.00.) 


Just How ; a Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s previous adventures in authorship have been literary, 
rather than practical ; but, like many other writers, she has 
both a liking for, and a practical knowledge of, the culinary 
art. The purpose of this modest volume is to offer “a little 
grammar of cwisine,” a book which shall form a simple 
introduction to the literature and practice of cookery ; which 
shall, in the author’s words, “take up the very A B C of its 
etymology, give its parts of speech, and show the elemen- 
tary principles of its syntax.” It presents that practical 
instruction in the merest rudiments which large cook-books 
sometimes omit, and endeavors to supply the place of an 
elderly instructor in that most essential of qualifications for 
success—“ knack.” There are presented lists of needed 
articles; preliminary hints to cooks and housekeepers; and 
a body of recipes, all of which the author has tested. The 
book is of convenient size for the hand. (16mo, cloth, 


pp. xviii, 311. Price, $1.00.) 
The Students French Grammar. By Charles Heron 
Wall. 


New York: Harper & Brothers.—In compiling this 
grammar Mr. Wall has done his work very thoroughly, and 
has succeeded not only in making an excellent grammar, 
but also in giving the student a short, but clear and concise, 
history of the growth of the French language. One great 
fault of the majority of such works is their lack of clearness, 
and this the present author has wholly escaped. He depends 
upon no previous knowledge the scholar may have, but 
makes the meaning of every word, and of every collection of 
words, so clear that a little child can easily understand it. The 
book, however, has one serious fault. Wherever a long, 
particular illustration is needed, it is not put properly after 
the subject to be illustrated, but as a reference at the end of 
the chapter. To a young student this will be not only 
troublesome, but perplexing. With this exception the 
grammar seems to us to be one of the best ever published. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 32, 458. Price, $1.46.) 

From Dark to Day. By E. F. Burr, D.D. Boston: 
Noyes, Snow, & Co.— This volume is carefully printed on 
thick tinted paper, with wide margins and broad spacings ; 
is copiously illustrated ; and is bound in dark green cloth, 
with an appropriate stamp in black and gold. The illustra- 
tions are of varying merit, most of them being good, while a 
few are unworthy of their expensive surroundings. The 
accompanying poems are two ballads of considerable length, 
entitled A Ballad of the Nile (the finding of Moses), and The 
Ballad of Bethlehem (the journey of the three wise men). 
Dr. Burr avails himself fully of the freedom of rhyme and 
expression which ballad-mongers have properly claimed for 
their narratives, from the days of the Robin Hood ballads to 
the present. Buteven with due allowance for this license, 
no very high literary rank can be assigned to his verse, 
although the poetry contained in this volume marks an 
evident advance over the author’s previous rhythmical 
essays. (8vo, cloth, pp. 82. Price, $3.50.) 


As It May Happen: A Story of American Life and Charac- 
ter. By Trebor. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.—The sub- 





title of this book is wholly misleading: for the characters herein 
portrayed are not distinctively American at all. Misers, vil- 
lains, lawyers, and love-lorn maidens, are restricted by no 
lines of boundary, and may be found in the north, south, and 
east as readily as inthe west. The story is pleasantly told, 
however, and the characters are strongly depicted. There 
are some pretty nature-touches, and the interest is well sus- 
tained to the end. The authoris open to a criticism on what 
may seem a trivial point, but which really will offend not a 
few readers at the very outset. His pseudonym of “ Trebor’ 
is such an ancient and obvious transposition of Robert, so 
often used by beginners, that it gives the reader a feeling of 
insecurity at the first, and causes surprise when he finds that 


the story is really so well written. (12mo, cloth, pp. 419. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Pizarro: His Adventures and Conquests. By George M. 
Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This book is the second of 
a series called “ Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” which 
Mr. Towle is preparing, and which thus far proves to be 
not only instructive, but interesting to both young and old. 
While the names of Columbus, De Soto, and Cabot are 
familiar to all, the name of Francesco Pizarro, by far the 
greatest conqueror, has been—so far as the great majority 
are concerned—buried in oblivion. To rescue him from 
this, and at the same time attract, instruct, and please the 
young, has been the author’s aim, and he has succeeded 
admirably. The only criticism to be made on the book is 
that it shows evidences of haste in its composition ; but these 
are so trivial as to be hardly noteworthy. The third volume 
of the series, “ Magellan,” is now in press, and other vol- 
umes are being prepared. (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 327. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Red Eagle, and the Wars with the Creek Indians of Ala- 
bama. By George Cary Eggleston. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co.—This volume is the second issue in its publish- 
ers’ series of biographical accounts of famous American 
Indians. It summarizes in a single book, for the reading of 
youth, the accessible accounts of the Creek war, and the 
chapters of biographical works which include mention of 
Red Eagle and the soldiers who fought against him. Of 
course Andrew Jackson occupies much space, and the book 
will be likely to stimulate readers to seek further accounts 
of that great man in the biographies of Parton and others. 
Mr. Eggleston’s condensation of historical facts deserves 
higher praise than his literary style, which in these pages 
seems to lack something of the needed fire and interest. The 
volume is appropriately bound and fully illustrated. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 346. Price, $1.25.) 








Meg, a Pastoral; and other poems. By Zadel Barnes Gus- 
tafson. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—These poems, while they 
have no great literary ability, are singularly sweet and 
dainty. The longest and most pretentious is “Meg: A 
Pastoral,” which is the simply told story of the heart-life of 
a pure, beautiful country girl. “The Children’s Night” is 
unique, being a description of an imaginary meeting of all 
children, with those who, either in real life or in fiction, 
have been most interested in, or have most interested, chil- 
dren ; as Hans Christian Andersen, Jenny Wren, Cinderella, 
Little Bo-peep, and many others. The volume is otherwise 
made up of short poems of more or less merit, but all are 
pervaded with a spirit of great refinement. 
bound, and its pages are clear and fair. 
282. Price, $1.50.) 


It is neatly 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 


Gates into the Pi si lial By Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.—As the title 
imports, this volume leads through the contemplation of a 
passage in the Psalter, as a gate, into the boundless field of 
delights within. Sometimes a whole psalm is opened as a 
gate ; sometimes only a bar or two in the middle of a gate is 
let down. The book is not at all an argumentative or critical 
treatise, but intended for the closet, and a devotional help. 
It is pervaded rather by a meditative than an expository 
spirit; its matter being almost entirely composed of profit- 
able amplifications and devout reflections. Those who have 
read the author’s charming preface to the Rey. Samuel Cox’s 
“Pilgrim Psalms” will be prepared for the rich, abundant 


food for the soul here provided. (16mo, cloth, pp. 315. 
Price, $1.50.) 


A memoir of the late » tibeas Cnniatin, of the Reformed 





Episcopal Church, by his wife, is announced by Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. The volume promises to contain valuable contribu- 
tions toward the history of the establishment of the body 


whose foundation was so largely due to the labors of Bishop 
Cummins, 


With the last issue of the Jewish Messenger appears the 
first number of its monthly supplement, called “ Hebraica,” 
devoted to Hebrew literature and the science of the Bible. 
The prominent rabbis and Hebraists of America, and many 
European scholars, are expected to contribute to its columns. 





The specimen number seems to promise both instruction and 





entertainment for the Hebrew scholar, whether Jew 


or 
Christian. 


The International Review, Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co.’s 
bi-monthly, has been purchased by Messrs. Henry Cabot 
Lodge and John T. Morse, of Boston, who will remove its 
office of publication from New York to that city. It thus 
takes the place, in a sense, of The North American Review, 
which was removed from Boston to New York a year ago. 
Mr. Lodge is a graduate of Harvard, in 1871, is under- 
stood to be a gentleman of means, and has published several 
contributions to New England political history. 


The January number of The New Englander contains a 
review of the recent Millenarian Conference, at New York 
by Professor Harris, of Yale Seminary; a paper on Recent 
Evangelistic Movements, by Professor G. P. Fisher ; a timely 
article on Afghanistan and English relations thereto, by Pro- 
fessor S. Wells Williams, a competent authority on Asiatic 
politics; a review of Perry’s Political Economy, by Presi- 
dent Julian M. Sturtevant, of Illinois College; a temperate 
article on social happiness, by the Rev. Jotham Sewall, Jr.; 
and a rather feeble review of Georg Ebers’s Egyptian novel 
Homo Sum; besides the usual book notices. 


Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the English religious writer, 
is now fifty-five years of age, and her literary activity is 
unceasing. She was born in Otterbourne, Hampshire, in 
1823. Her first famous book, The Heir of Redclyffe, appeared 
a quarter of a century ago, in the autumn of 1853. Miss 
Yonge’s father was a retired soldier, who fought at Waterloo. 
Both her grandfathers were Church of England clergymen. 
When a girl in her teens, Miss Yonge was much influenced 
by her parish rector, the Rev. John Keble, the author of 
The Christian Year. To Mr. Keble Miss Yonge owes her 
devotion to High Church principles. Of him she has said: 
“No one else, save my own father, had so much to do with 
my whole cast of mind.”—Another famous living English 
writer, “ A. L. O. E,” whose real name is Charlotte Maria 


Tucker, is at present engaged in missionary labor, at her 
own cost, in northern India. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersly & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
commenced the publication of a quarterly review of military 
and naval affairs, entitled The United Service. The first 
number is dated January, 1879, and at once commands atten- 
tion and approbation by its very handsome appearance. The 
tint and typography of the cover have a French look, while 
the general make-up of the body of the magazine is patterned 
quite closely after that of The Nineteenth Century. Alto- 
gether, we have no handsomer review. But if the outward 
dress of The United Service is somewhat foreign, its contents 
are distinctly American. We have seldom seen a first num- 
ber of a new periodical which made so evident its own field 
and its ability to fill that field. No less than sixteen articles 
of contemporary military, naval, geographic, or scientific 
interest are presented, many of the writers being officers of 
eminence, or men of special competence to discuss their 
several subjects. The editor has wisely given his contribu- 
tors wide liberty of speech, and the review has a consequent 
air of freedom. There are few more creditable tasks than to 
gather, in a form for permanent reference, those perishable 
records of history or biography which so often fade away 
soon after the events whose history they preserve. Such 
important records this review promises to print, so 
that it will have value for the future historian, as well as the 
general reader. No special criticism seems to be demanded 
by a periodical which must always be a collection of separate 
signed pamphlets rather than a unified expression of opinion. 
But the editor would do wisely, we think, to correct the fault 
into which some of his writers have fallen—of undue multi- 
plication of short paragraphs. Unpractised writers—such as: 
the majority of military and naval officers must be—seldom: 
know how to subdivide an article, a task which the judicious 
editor may properly perform for them. Again, it is a dan-- 
gerous experiment to admit poetry into a publication of this: 
sort. The department of literary reviews is not a strong one.. 
It would seem to be wise to restrict this department to notices: 
of special works of military and naval science, with accounts: 


of current foreign publications, periodical and otherwise, im 
these branches. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Selection of Spiritual Songs, with music, for the church and the chofr. 


Selected and arranged by Charles S. Robinson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. iv, 41. New York: Scribner & Co. Price, $1.50, 
Artand Artists in Connecticut. By H. W. French. 


cloth, pp. xvi, 176. Boston: Lee .< Shepard. Price 
wae pa) It? By Mark Frazier (Satchel Series.) Sq. 16mo, paper, pp. 


7. New York: Authors’ Publishing Company, Price, 30 cents. 


Drift . % York Harbor, Maine. By George Houghton. Sm. 4to 
pp. 8 ton: A. Williams & Co, Price, 35 cents. _— 


Exercise and Training. a” C. H. Ralfe, M. D. (Health i 
18mo, cloth, pp. ix, New York: D., Appleton & Co. P Prion 
cents. 
Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse. B 
Primers.) 18mo, 


Tiemnates. 8vo 
+ $8.50. 


y W. 8S. Greenfield, M. D. 
cloth, pp. 95. The same. Price, 40 cents. Canam 


Talesfrom the German of Paul Heyse. ~~ yn f Foreign 
16mo,;paper, pp. 281. The same. Price, €0 con en —_ 


My Guardian. Ada Cambridge. 


By eas rank Dicksee. 
16mo, paper, pp- vill, 274 ‘The sane. Price, @ cena. : 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,750 copies. 
A large extra edition is also printed, Adver- 
tisers are free to examine the subscription list 
at any time. 

OUR AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 

The marvelous beauty of the illustrated 
magazines of this country is attracting atten- 
tion throughout the world. The edition of 
ScRIBNER in England has doubled within a 
few months. The London correspondent of 
the New York Times says: “The whole lot 
of magazine annuals (English) put together, 
are not equal in pictorial art to a single 
number of ScrrpNER’s MontHiy.” But the 
price at which our magazines are sold is even 
a greater marvel. 
number of 


For example, a single 
ScripNER, “The Midwinter 
Number,” just issued, has a full-page fron- 
tispiece portrait of Emerson, of rare 
excellence, and contains one hundred 
and sixty pages of letter-press, with more 
than seventy illustrations ; many of which are 
works of art such as before the advent of 
ScrIBNER appeared only in gift-works and 
purely art magazines, and yet it is sold for 35 
cents. It would be difficult to find an illus- 
trated book to match it at $5. The sub- 
scribers for the current year get, in Scri- 
NER, not only four of these full-paged por- 
traits of American Poets, and nearly two 
thousand pages of text (equal to 5,000 book 
pages) of the choicest current literature, with 
more than 1,000 illustrations, including a com- 
pleted novel, “ Haworth’s,” by Mrs. Burnett, 
but shorter stories, poems, reviews, descrip- 
tions of travel, biographical sketches, etc., 
and also the splendid series of papers and pic- 
tures of exploration in the great South 
American empire of Brazil, delivered free of 
postage, and all for four dollars. 

In Children’s Periodicals, too, America 
leads the world with Sr. Nicnonas. Pro- 
fessor Proctor, the astronomer, writes from 
London: “ What a wonderful magazine it is 
for the young folks! Our children are quite 
as much delighted with it as American chil- 
dren can be. I will not say they are more 
delighted, as that may not be possible.” Sr. 
NicHOoLaAs is sold for 25 cents a number, and 
fourteen numbers (November, 1878, to 1880) 
are given for $3. 

At first glance one would say, literature, 
art, and cheapness can no further go—but in 
this country intelligence is so widespread, 
and artistic culture is so extended, that there 
is scarcely any end to the demand for such 
magazines as ScRIBNER’S for grown-ups and 
Sr. NicHoxas for children, and, as the sale 
of these publications increases their conduc- 
tors will continue to add new features of 
excellence and attraction. 


ScRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 





The Lesson Helper, with itssixteen pages 
every month, is of great assistance to any 
teacher in the study and teaching of the 
International Lesson. It will be sent for 
three months on trial for ten cents. Eugene 
R. Smith, Publisher, Bible House, N. Y. 





Throat Diseases often ccr mence with a 
Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the 
voice. These incipient symptoms are al- 
layed by the use of Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches, which, if neglected, often result in 
a chronic trouble of the throat. 
box. 


25¢. a 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





GOVERNOR Hoyt’s GRAND MarcH. By E. Mack 


With fine picture of Governor-elect. Price, 40 cents. 
= & ALKER, 1113 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


HEROES OF CHaRITY. By James F. Coss, F. G. 
R. 8. An interesting and ennobling work of real life, 
describing the achievements of seven of the most effi- 
cient friends of humanit x. 3 232 2 PP. oN engravings. 


80 cts. y American y, N. Y. De i- 
vay. 112 Chestnut St., Phila, Gok for copy of the 
ustrated ian Weekly. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. ‘Dra. Stror 8 
Renewal Tasttinte = ae 


Russian. ydro- 
pathic Electric Ba’ Equaliber and met vain. 
Bble facilities for treating here .F and 
other diseases. Teduced. Send for circular. 


International lessons. 


the “ Lesson Framework.” 


Plans for 1879. 


The lesson plans of The Sunday School Times for 1879 include a fuller 
variety than ever of practical helps to the understanding and use of the 
One new feature is a series of “ Teaching Hints,” to 
aid the teacher in emphasizing and applying the lesson truths best suited to 
his class. An experienced superintendent or teacher is to take the lessons 
for a month, and say what truth or truths from its text he would press home 
to the scholars—of different ages and grades—and how he would do this. 
This is in addition to all the lesson helps hitherto given in our columns. 
Already arrangements have been made for these hints—for a month each— 
from Mr. Dwight L. Moody, Mr. John Wanamaker, Mr. John E, Searles, Jr., 
Mr. John B. Smith, Mr. Henry Plant, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. J.C. W. 
Coxe, Mr. Alexander G. Tyng, and other skilled instructors. Itis believed that 
this plan will give aid in a line where least help has been commonly furnished 
by the lesson periodicals, and that it will meet the want of very many teach- 
ers. Yet another new feature is a series of homiletical papers on the lessons, 
by well-known clergymen throughout the country. The Rev. Drs. Howard 
Crosby, William M. Taylor, George Dana Boardman, William Ormiston, 
Charles S. Robinson, John E. DeWitt, and others of like reputation, are 
included in those who are to render this service to the teachers. 
Notes” will be continued by Professor Toy on lessons of the Old Testament, 
and by Professor Kendrick on those of the New. 
week by week, his “Orientalisms of the Lesson.” 


* Critical 


Professor Hall will give, 
Mr. Peltz will supply 


Mr. Trumbull will add his “Illustrative Appli- 
cations.” The “Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer, and the 
“ Suggestive Questions,” by Miss Pearce, will not be lacking ; nor will “Bible 
Lights,” “Blackboard Hints,” and “ Eclectic Side Lights.” 


For subscription prices see “Terms of Subscription” on another page. 
JOHN D. hacabdaasces Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















It aims to be a favoritein every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 


permanent worth, while ¢t attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 


some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah Muloch Craik, 
James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 
Rebecea H. Davis Louise C. Moulton, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Ste tephens 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriet Spofford, 


Rose Terry ~—— A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 


Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, P 

rent Topics Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Heath, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes "Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 


sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 


TOMLINSON’S | 


Sunday-School Records at $1.00. National avery Records, 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. Clo pes, per 
doz.,50c. National Library Cards, per 100, $1.00. Na- 
tional 8. 8S. Certificates, per 100, $1.00 to $3.00. Mational 
Class-Books, per doz., 75c. And Class-Cards, Library 
Tickets, etc., etc., are the standard. 
JOHN TOMLINSON, Publisher, 

Chicago. 


NEWAND DESIRABLE BOCKS 


JOHNNY’S VACATIONS. By Mary E. N. Hatae 
way. Illust. 16mo. $1.25. 
Healthful stories for boys, with bright pictures of 
country life. 


Collecti En 





Established 1855. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SE 


YD FOR ONE 


ON: DLOTHROP & c 





“The “ BIBLE ; CATECHISM.” ” 52 “questions: with 
Bible answers. Specially adapted to Infant and 
Primary Classes. Single copies, 7c. J. M. HUDNUT, 
346 Broadway, New York City. 


300 Sart iey Bambee 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY B RY 8 THE BEST. 











ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Th me = ad 


FOR THE FIRST QUARTER, 1879. 
Price, per copy, 7 cents; per year, 25 cents, 
CONTAINS 
lt MAP ILLUSTRATING THE LESSONS. 
2. A PLAN OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 
3. 4 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS. 


4. WORD STUDIES ON PERSONS AND PLACES 


5. ENGRAVINGS OF PLACES REFERRED TO IN 
THE LESSONS. 


6. WORD PICTURES OF EACH LESSON. 
7. AN ABUNDANT VARIETY OF QUESTIONS. 


8. AN OUTLINE BIBLE READING ON EACH 
LESSON. 


9. SIX PAGES OF FIRST-CLASS MUSIC. 


10. TEST QUESTIONS FOR A WRITTEN EXAMI- 
NATION. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. 
Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broapway, 
New York. 





AN ORIGINAL NOVEL, 


“AS [T MAY HAPPEN” 


AMERICAN fire AND, CHARACTER. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


The following are brief extracts from letters 
of critics who have read advance copies of “As 
It May Happen.” 


Dr. R. SHELTON MackEnare SAYS: 
“It is a story truly p= n design and successful 
in execution. The d 


e i natural all thr h. 
There is infinite Sedaitra action, some humor, and a 





great deal of mystery. The author displays great 
power and skill in constructing and telling a story, 
the interest of which never flags.” 


A PROMINENT MAN WRITES: 
“Nothing has interested me so much for manya 
day as this story. It is admirably written, anc is 
wir nn ol = its plot and development. Its 


humor, especially in its pies A al of, Irish character, is 
simply inim itable, and its pathos is most natural and 
effective.” 


OPINION OF A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN: 
“Tt will excite unusual interest, and find a rare 

degree of favor with all lovers of pure fiction. It is 

decidedly a ‘wholesome’ story. Itswonderful inter- 

est depends on nothing questionable in matter or 

method.” 

FROM A BRILLIANT LITTERATEUR: 

“T pronounce it the best American novel that has 
appeared for years. Most of its characters are strik- 
ingly original. 

Ba” For sale by all beoksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT ST., TN, Pa. 


mts wanted for Comprehensive Commentary. 
Ad A. D. Worthington & Co.. Hartford 





Cards with pame, l0c. Plain or gold 


D5 Taney Caras Agent's eutit, lc. Hull & Co,, Hudson ue 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Macdonald’s New Story, 
PAUL FABER. 


By George Macdonald, author of “ Malcolm,” “The 
Marquis of Lossie,” “ Robert Falconer,” ete. 8vo, 
Extra cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 75 cents. 

“The most mature, elaborate, and highly finished 
work of its distinguished author, whose other novels 
have had an extraordinary success. It isa story that 
every reader, who can appreciate vigorous, forcible 
language, the artistic unrav — of a well-conceived 
plot, and happy delination of numerous well-con- 
trived situations, is bound to admire,’’—St. Low 


is Post. 
HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


A Novel. “jLi a diamonds, we are cut with our own 
dust.” Edition. >. Paper cover, 75 
cents, igmo. Fine cloth. $1.50 


“Once in an age or two a novel is printed which bas 
a subtle power at once of enchaining the attention 
and also of arousing one’s thou hts with a sort o 
shock ; such is ‘His Heart's Desire.’ e ch 
are drawn with intense power.”’—Cincinnati Com- 


mercial. 
AESTHETICS. 


By Eugene Veron. Being the Fourth Volume of the 
Library of Contemporary Science. Crown §&8vo. 
Extra cloth, $1.75. 

Contents:—Origin and Grouping of the 

Source and Characteristics of Aesthetic Pleasure.— 

Taste.—Genius.— W hat is Art ?— Definition of Asthetics. 

Decorative and Expressive Art.— mas hae —Classification 

of the Arts.—Architecture.—Sculpture.—Painting.— 

The Dance.—Music.— Poetry, 


A HOLIDAY TOUR IN EUROPE. 


By Joel Cook (“J.C.’’), Fourth pee. 12mo. Fine 
cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 75 cen 
“One of the most instructive per best written books 
of travel sy - of late been published in this coun- 
try. a book that a Roy tourists 
may ica wins profit. "— Forney’ s ia Progress 


JEAN; 
Or, Clouds with a Silver Lining. 


AS8Story. By Blanche Westcott. 12mo. Fine cloth. 


“" Jean’ is quite the best American novel we have 
n this winter, and Blanche Westcott’s is a name 
that is destined to take h <] rank, if this is only an ex- 
ample of what she is Ay le of doing a as a novice in 
letters.’’— Philadelphia ing Bulle} 


A HAND-BOOK OF N*JRSING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the 

auspices of the Conuecticut Training School for 

Nurses, State Hos cept New Haven, Connecticut. 
12mo. Extra clo 

Contents :—Part I. Medical and — cat 
Part II. Directions for Monthly Nu 
Family Hygiene. 

“This is probably the very best work of the kind 
ever given tothe world, and we ton atte =A = > to 
the endorsement of President Porter 
that, though brief in language and simple in its — 
it is the fruit of the experience of years in the super- 
vision of hospital cares and duties.— Philadelphia Press. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


A Novel, Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Extra 
1.25; paper cover, 75 cents. 


“Tt is not often the critic’s happy lot to be able to 
praise a a book unreservedly ; we can truly say that 

For Percival’ is a most lovely story, one of the most 
charming works of fiction that has a _— for the 
last ten years.”’— Boston Literary Wor 


cloth, 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, or receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


THE BEST HELP 
FOR NORMAL CLASSES IS 


The Bible and the Sunday-School, 


EDITED BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Which contains outline Lectures on 20 of the Chau- 
tuaqua Normal Lessons, with hints and helps on every 
phase of Sunday-school work and Bible study, by 29 
of the foremost Christian writers of the United States 
and Canada. 171 pages. Price only 30 cents, 


Sent by mailon /F. H. REVELL, 
receipt of price by ‘W. G. HOLMES, 


Also HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Chicago, Cincin 
nati, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE. 


Giving{the Derivation, Source and Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions and words that have a Tale to 
tell. By Rev. E. CopnamM BREWER, ple, . Fourth 
edition. eee 8vo.. 1014 pages, cloth. $3.50; half 


calf, 
*,* SS cheove best: enn be had ony hostetemy, ox 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 


PrieeuAxTo N. REM, & HAFFELFINGER, 
6, and Gs Market 8t., . Pafla 
TH E L ATES ST 
SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS 


} Cricaao. 


Rev.C. H. Spurgeon & Rev. Dr. Talmage 


ARE PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN THE 


CHRISTIAN HERALD and Signs of 
Our Times. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
Jos. SPURGEON, 63 Bible House, New York. 
profits selling our New Books, 


=| AGENTS se sis ease 


HomMEAND Heaven,” “ CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” 
Moopy’s Authorized Sermons. Bibles, etc. eo 3 
for full particulars. E.B. TREAT, Publisher, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


make quick sales and the best 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY / SCHOOL TIMES, 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - $2 15 each. 
[—a - ss fe ee Se 
80 Copies and upwards, - - - 165 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The yellow label on each show: 
@ subscriber has paid, if the 


will, however, be stopped at any yn ne og Y the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount 
time that he has og it. 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. ne rice to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest p at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 


year at yearly rat sy 
be made at any time to a club, at the 

same rate at which the o-, tg hed ‘ormed, would be 
authorized to subscribe an additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the sa onmne ft with the club as 
originally ordered. The new = to pay pro 
rata for the time of their ae oy: 

Subscribers asking to have t o direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 

office to which they es if bar but also the one to 
which it has been sent. dreases should include 
—_ county and state. 

ny person writing to renew ener ” single or club 

ae 2 tion, in connection with w name has 
not before been known to the publish wll Please 
way te whom the paper or 


kd wining to introdace The Times to their 
friends, can e specimen copies sent free from this 
fice to cay ob 


SUPERINTENDENTS? PAPER, $ .50, 


This per is designed to supply superirtendents 
with helps, ly eae line of a work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is’ published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its Price, only 
to 2 of The Times who are Pastors 0 

tendents (including in pe latter class 

tendents, and heads o! 


are 
In sending your renewaito The Superintendents’ 
please mention the date to which you have 
Pala fo cfr The ne ee School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
a <a ae one month, - - $ .60. 
one year, - 7.20. 
, - than 100 copies a at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUMATERLY. 
= Sas ame three months, - - 
‘one year, ~ os. 00. 

ag than 100% copies a at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain ae . receive any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
vy @ money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D, 

attles, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, - - 9 shillings, 
The Superintendents’ Paper, one year, - 3 shillings, 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year - Is. 6d, 

a rates include postage, which is prepaid at this 
office. 








Letters concerning {| Sueenigtions or Advertisements 
should be addressed 
x OHN D. bela <> 
Publis 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia 


EDUCATIONAL, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families. 
tent Lustructors. 


a SCHOOL pals YOUNG LADIES. 





lion or address Miss M. J. Youne. 


4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
vantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay i a of The Sun- 
W. Dana, 4001 Pine 

Tress, 


y School Times, and Rev. 8. 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, add 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


DAMS | ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS, 
Fits for our best C 
= at the School 


"Te catalogues and peraeon & et x 
ogu 4 nee Peel ke pater 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 


80 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Gupplics GOOD teachers with positions, 
Competent I 


for stamp. Supplies Schools and annhes 
natructors : WITHOUT CHARGE. ” with 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
3% Union Square, N. Y. 


Oy ye WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGK 
/ Best advan Languages 


tages in Litera’ 
Paintings Wood-~<arvi wipe, one a bone 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Hours Masical Instruction , 
New England Conservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 


Oratory, Philad’a. 


ARIS.—Madlle. Du 
logne, Seine, near 


Tells Without the writ. 
ing of any figures when a 
ik was taken out, what 
number it was, and who 
took It out. Anthusias- 
tically endorsed by Libra- 
rans who are using it. 
Price, only $1.50, Send 
for Dese riptiv e Circular 
and Testimonials. 


EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 Bromfteld 8t., Boston. 


HUTE.S 
LUNDAY 
CHOOL 


SWiLiasy \aiie 
LIBRARY 
RECORD 

HARPER'S G1 
enclosing 9 cen 





iereny and Colleges with compe 


Tuition, $150 a 
House, $350 a 


ny’s Se! School, Bou- 
recommended 
by Parents of Sormer Pupils. bean ate, to begin Jan.8 


\TALOGUE FREE 
on “application, 





| Ready for Delvery! . 


The Scholars’ Quarterly or the first quarter of 1879 is now ready or delivery. It has been enlarged by 
eight pages of music, furnishing an appropriate and familiar closing hymn for each lesson. This popular les- 
| son help has a circulation of 140,000 copies among schools of all denominations. It is widely used in place of the | 
ordinary Question Books and Lesson Leaves. The price of The Scholars’ Quarterly is 25 cents a year, or $25 for 
a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 
| three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies three months, seven cents each. Send seven cents for 
a specimen copy. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leafsent free. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 


e best book ever published, pee ocmennee 
sition of the most base system, which enslaves, degrades, 
and cenit se and by its insidious influences is trying to 
destroy ow glorious Republic, Free schools, and every- 
— that opriesthood cannot control, edited by the 
ost eminent Protestant Bishops and other Divines. 
Profusely iustrated with rtraits of contributors. 
Every person who values freedom should have this 
work. Address for circulars, 
J. H. CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


DARK pane. 


In ons new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force -— eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds teatimony to the Seomty. pathos, and sub- 
limity of ra tn Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
Samples free. | this hook with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
LESSON LEAVES & QUARTERLIES. ings, Adear in the 


Address 
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FOR 
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Samples free. 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. UCC ESSFL | FOLKS 
. 
Sample free. P 
Matthew Hale Smith’s new book. 
1000 Prominent persons, men and women analy: 

STEEL F A. T. ry a 

THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, | \esesititsescn ee STEW ANT, 
'The sensation of the season. Now ts the time for 
A Commontesy Critical and Explanatory on x rr to sec aaa! ee See for 

pada es nyse yet somegae mg PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 

By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. Chicago, Ill Kyat ; 
yy hn ee Ry Wonderful, - But True!!! What? 


— +. = Tijustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
ee t agents are doing better on the 
sale Jo oF ner Rev. 8. Mt. “Wack “TLLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” and other works of art, than they can 
co, do elsewhere. An agent’ sends for 100, 
t Ys, and writes, “ The are go oing like hot cakes.” 
yoy ~ S in Albany, ork, orders 1000 on 
A , we. ae toe you the “names of many bg are 
in, ‘om §2 to $15 Poe. wo-cent stamp 
and yh do si EV. 8S. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


— new Ly tf) this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the w Bible, now published a 
in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 

) dt Lp two-volume edition, and at a greatly re- 


* oid oe all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 74 Broadway, New York. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


NOT IN VAIN. 


{From Bonar’s Hymns of the Nativity.] 





It tarries long, and seems to say, 
God hath forgotten me ; 

Yet shall it come, and w hen it comes, 
Good shall the answer be. 


It seemeth sad so long to watch, 
Thus tossed on stormy sea ; 

But day shall break, and when it comes, 
Good shall the answer be. 


Weary of sin and strife, the soul 
Cries out in vain to thee ; 

Yet not in vain—deliverance comes ; 
Good shall the answer be. 


The night is long, the sky is dark, 
In vain we bow the knee, 

Pleading for light: it comes at last ; 
Good shall the answer be. 


The battle goes against us, yet 
We fight, and will not flee 

Help, Lord! He hears; and when it comes, 
Good shall the answer be. 


How long? the church thus pleads, 
In hours of agony ; 

But not in vain—her cry is heard ; 
Good shall the answer be. 


How long? creation cries in bonds, 
Still longing to be free ; 

The groan is heard, and when it comes, 
Good shall the answer be. 





WANTED—A TEMPERANCE CON- 


VICTION. 

[From a recent essay by the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Gardner, before the Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society. | 

The best voices that ever speak for God 
and for man are concordant in condemning 
the use of alcoholic drinks, and in com- 
mending abstinence from their use or sale. 
It may be said the world consents to the 
principles of temperance, and yet the world 
does not practice them. And herein is the 
marvel; and yet it is only another illustra- 





ABBOTT'S s LARGE ‘TYPE (tllastrated) NEW 
TESTAM 


WITH NOTES, isa a plone wer for pe Nothing 
like it. All want H. 8. 
GOODSPEED & CO,, New Yor o Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WR ES Barge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 106 pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Dlustrations, with Descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to w them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 


The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Col- 
ored Plates, aud many hundred Engravings. 
cents in panes covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated nti aanetae. .—32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine | cael 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00 

Vick's Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUID», containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


ana for a little book on cultivating house plants, by 

T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulturein the Massa- 

c ek. Agricultural c poig — FREE to any 

address by W. H. BOW ER & 5 Manufacturers. 

Bowker’s PALE 2.4 toad xy Flowers and the 

Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, Hew York 


: . BLAYLOCK & CO., 
L. BLAYLock, 824 CHESTNU?1 ST., 
HaRrRY BLYNN. Philadelphia, 


sells rapidly for 30 cts. Catalogue free. £ M. 
Souncmn, 12 Washington St.. n= Oe, Hi ass. 


T ADY A AGENTS “WANTED for tne most popular 
Rid only by agents, Addres 
only by agents. 
‘WARNER BROS. 3 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


For 
In Ger- 


Co Philadelphia. 


We are finishingwp every day 


SEAL SKIN SAGQUES 


frorm pattern sacques selected by Mr. Blynn, while in 
London and Paris, from the best makers of those cities. 
The skins are carefully selected, London dyed, and 
made up in a manner to make a fine fitting Sacque, 
very light in weight. 

Our fit is a specialty, for which we have a reputation 
well known. 





Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Fine-lined Wraps, etc, 
_ Seal skin caps, turbans, gloves, etc., etc. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 







«, 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, % 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and di ons for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower | Pleats, Roses, Ete. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & co. ‘Detroit Mich. 


2 5 of the Prettiest Cards ou ever saw with name, 
10c., post-paid. Gro. ty 4 


BED & Co., Nassan, N.Y, 











e fr Views illustratin all subject 
C. C. T.MILLIGA N, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Busiriess for a man with small capital. 





MAGIC LANTERNS] 


And STEREOPTICONS, all SisitI0N VIEWS aye J 


4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents. nts’ 
outfit 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, New York. 


every subject, for PUBLIO ONS, etc. 2a" 4 
able 33 for aman with small Also @Ic 
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he simplest, easiest free. McALLISTER, 9 Optician, HH assau St., 
p eA aan a 
invented, and =tis 5 to be 


most perfect 
OD 3 Thorou ly Reliable 
Any smart = can manage it, and 
do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. esses as low 
as $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
Soot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A handsomely illustrated 124 page Some, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO , Inventors and Man'frs. 
No. 723 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPE, FOR ALL! 


e LOW PRICES. 
THE NATIONAL TY PE 6o., Phi apd 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUskere BELL FOUNDRY. 

sells of Pure C — und Tin 
oo Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Oincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Beli Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior atu Rc of Bells. 
8 al attention Cate to BEL 
Illustrated Catalogues sen 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 

















Do your own 8.8. Printing. 


BI PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. | 


9 > clopedia is the best. Two 
als, Paris, 1878. Selling | 

Somer thant ever. Agents write 
to T ELL woop ZELL, Davis & | 


For Ladies and Misses, made in the newest shapes, | 


Me oi bay Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. | 


- | tion makes masters. 


tion of the old and supreme wonder of 

human conduct, 

“To know the right, and yet the wrong pur- 
sue.” 

By common consent alcoholic drinks are 
rated as hostile to the highest ideal of man- 
| hood; and yet men who are seeking this 
ideal will use them. By general consent, 
the free sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
in any community is acknowledged to be 
pestilential to the physical and moral 
health; and yet communities, as if in the 
| face of their better judgment, countenance 
and tolerate such sale and use. By gene- 
ral consent a man with habits of inebriety 
| is set down as disqualified for the high and 
| responsible positions in social, civil, and 
religious life; and yet, notwithstanding 
the ‘disqualification, men, who might other- 
wise fill and adorn almost any position, 
| will venture into the paths of inebriety. 
To put it in a nutshell, this isthe state 
of the case, temperance-wise: in an 
average American community, an out- 
ward and respectful consent will be 
| accorded to the principles of total absti- 
nence ; and yet, openly or secretly, a large 
part of that community will yield either to 
the cravings of appetite or the seductions 
|of fashion, and practically dissent from 
those principles. 

I ask now, what is the matter? With 
such general consent to the positions of 
total abstinence, why is there yet so little 
of the real thing in practice? I shall 
answer my own question in this way: a 
consent is ot enough. Wanted.—A Tem- 
| perance CONVICTION. Consent deals with 
| the feelings and plays upon the surface of 
the soul; conviction is mastery of the judg- 
| mentand the will,—a conquest of the whole 
man. Consent makes you yield toanother’s 
| position ; conviction makes that position 
yourown. Consent is passive ; conviction 
is active. Consent makes slaves; convic- 
Consent sits idle and 
| listlessly says “ yes, yes;” while conviction 
|is buckling on its armor and conquering 
the world. 

What is wanted now is a strong and 
overmastering conviction,—a positive and 
‘controlling temperance conviction,—a 
| movement of the judgment, a bending of 

the will, and an enlistment of all the noblest 
| powers of the soul in the work: first, of 
self-abstaining ; and secondly, of inducing 
| others to abstain. Such a temperance con- 
| viction would put out the fires of inebriety, 








COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 


Silk and Gold 8. §. Banners, $5.00 each: 
Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 
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| not by smothering the flame, but by takin 
away the fuel; and once gaining a prom 
mastery in society, would furnish a sure 
holding-ground for the anchors of legal 
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enactment, and a safe and secure base for 

all the campaigns of reform. It would | 
surround the young with the safeguards | 
of a strong popular sentiment, and put the | 
arms of a gen and generous philanthropy 

under and around the fallen, to lift and | 
hold them up. 





ISAAC WATTS’S HYMNS. 


[J. Q. A. Johnson, in The Congregationalist. | 


Watts’s hymns are to be found in col- | 
lections used by all Protestant denomina- | 
tions. In the Sabbath Hymn and Tune 
Book, about twenty per cent. of the se- 
lections are from his productions; in Songs 
for the Sanctuary, about sixteen per cent.; 
in a book used by some of the Baptist 
churches, about twenty-five percent. ; in Dr. 
Ellis’s Collection (Unitarian) about seven- 
teen per cent. In Roundell Palmer’s 
Book of Praise, nearly one-tenth of the 
selections are from his lyrics. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to notice how few 
of the hymns now used in the churches, or | 
published in volumes of sacred poetry, | 
were written by authors who lived before 
Watts’s time. In the Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune Book, only twenty-two out of one 
hundred and fifty-eight writers belong to 
this class, and but sixty-six of the twelve 
hundred and ninety selections are of older 
date. In Songs for the Sanctuary only 
six of the two hundred and seventy-one 
authors; and but eight of the thirteen hun- 
dred and forty-four hymns, were composed 
by them. In the collection of sacred poetry 
called Christ in Song, containing selec- 
tions from authors who lived in the first 
Christian century down to those who live 
in our day, only one-fourth are of earlier 
origin. 

atts is properly called the inventor of 
English hymns for public worship. Much 
of the religious verse written in England 
previous to his day was very crude—and 
many quaint hymns of great excellence 
were better calculated for the quiet medi- 
tation and study of the house than for use 
in the sanctuary, 

Watts’s hymns owe their success to 
their adaptation to the spiritual wants and 
feeiings of mankind, and the readiness with 
which they can be combined with music. 
Others wrote for a class or denomination; 
he wrote for the church universal, depend- 
ing more on the spirit, thought and melody of 
his compositions than upon high-sounding 
or beclouded language. He said: “I never 
thought the art of sublime writing consisted 
in flying out of sight—nor. am I of the 
mind of the Italian who said ‘obscurity 
begets greatness.’ I have always avoided 
the language of the poets where it did not 
suit the language of the gospel.” 

The following extract from the titlepage 
of an edition of Sternhold and Hopkins 
published in 1647, seems more applicable 
to the productions of Watts than to those of 
any other hymn-writer in the English lan- 
guage: “Set forth and allowed to be sung 
in all churches—of all the people together, 
before and after morning and evening 
prayer, and also before and after sermons, 
and, moreover, in private houses for their 
godly solace and comfort.” 








A TEXT FOR THE YEAR. 
Dive the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton’s New Year’s 
Address to Sunday-schooi Scholars. } 

Our hearts are full of gladness as we 
enter on another year. And as we meet 
our friends, how natural it seems for us to 
wish them, as we do, with all our hearts, 
“A Happy New Year.” This is my ear- 
nest wish for my young friends, all through 
the country, to whom these words of 
friendly greeting may come. 

But something more than the mere ex- 
pression of kind wishes is necessary, if we 
would have the new year prove a really 
happy year to us. We must do something | 
to make it happy. And it isa good time | 
to do this as we enter on the new year. 

One of the best things to do at such a 
season is to select some passage from the 
word of God, and take it as our text for the 
year; and try every day to practice the les- 
sons it teaches, and to walk in the light it 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK FOR 1879. 

186 choice new pieces of music, covering all the Sunday-school lessons for 1879. Contains also a 
congener index of OLD S. S. TUNES suited to its NEW WORDS, so that the Lesson Hymns can be su 
to FAMILIAR TUNES, where circumstances will not admit of learning the new. Words for music select 
from over 800 different poems written expressly for it. Music from over 500 pieces. 

Selections the work of two Bureaus—the Bureaus of S. S. Music and of S. S. Poetry, consisting of the 
following weil known writers: T. Martin Towne, W. A. Ogden, J. M. Stiliman, W. S. B. ews, Warren C. 
Coffin. Rev. J. B. Atchinson, W. Irving Hartshorn, Rev. J. M. Worrall, D.D., Rev. S. F. Scovil. 

The Songs submitted to an actual SCHOOL TEST before judges, and marked by the scholars as well 
as the judges. The book will be the work of over 115 different writers, embracing nearly all the best 
talent in that line—among them T. C. O'Kane, W. F. Sherwin, W. A. Ogden, W. 0. Perkins, J. W. Bischoff, J. 
H. Tenney, Dr. J. B. Herbert, Chas. H. Gabriel, C. C. Converse, 0. F. Presbrey, W. S. Marshall, A. J. Abby, 
0. Hayden Lloyd, C. E. Pollock, J. C. Macy, Rev. |. Baizell, E. B. Smith, Rev. L. F. Cole, J. E. Hall, Rev. H. 
Taylor, Wm. ey J. H. Rosecrans, Rev. J. B. Atchinson, Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 0. D. Sherman, Eliza 
Sherman, Rev. |. M. Ely, Joel Swartz, D.D., Mary E. Kail, and a host of others. 

Word edition, paper cover, $5 per 100; word edition, cloth cover, $10 per 100; popular music edition, 
board cover, $20 per 100. Officers’ edition. words and music, with manual on using music in the S. S., 
30 cenis each. Send 39 cents for sample copy of Officers’ edition. Specimen page mailed free. 

Address DAVID C. COOK. Publisher. 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


LL FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
New, Year’s present for your superintendent. One of this 
style, size 3 x 4} feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
27 square feet, costs $14. A very large*board of this 
style, 4x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 
square feet, costs $17. 
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sheds upon our path. 

And let me suggest to you, my young 
friends, as your year-text for 1879, the | 
words found in Isaiah 33: 2: “‘ Be thou their 
arm every morning.” These words were | 
part of the prophet’s prayer. But we may | 
take them as God’s promise that he will be 
the “arm every morning” to those who are 
trying to love and serve him. And if we 
begin this year by giving our hearts to Jesus, | 
and by taking his strong arm to lean on 
every morning, we may depend upon it 
that this will be a very Sauer pear - us. 





directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge 


for boxing and shipping. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















KEEP WARM. SAVE FUEL. THE PENNSYLVANIA 


| Keeps out Cold, Wind, anc Dust. . + 44 
wg Stone naruuixe. No Moaldings, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
pe rm Sample pachage3s feet 15 ctx mcunon ED ta 
ac feet T5cts. 
=) pent pad bese selling article for Capitel, 0 no é - T% Assets, $1,704,481.36. 
canvassers, male or female. Ad JOHN DEVEREUX, 
eye oe WM. G. CROWELL, ’ 
7. Hoyt, EE JOMN L. THOMSON, Asst . 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Eve s Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 

June 23, 1878.) 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


{From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.] 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
avery valuabl advertising medium, The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any pee I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


[From _the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 

Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions We have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers ot Confec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no rhas brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday ool Times. An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 
15, 1877.] 

It isa pleasure to me to inform you that m 
ising in e Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am glad to 


adver- 


notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive b romises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and lieve the value of your 


medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


{From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.] 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.} 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sonteg School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Piuck- 
ney’s ency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square New York.] 

I have been so gratified with the returns from 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safely I have received more answers from = 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 {La Salle St., Chicago, 
Iil.—January 16, 1877.] oats 
More than three hundred letters were recet from 

our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 
nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. — 

July 31, 1876.] 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in i paper oftener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


{From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House 
a ak Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1877.] 

It is ve tifying during these times to find now 

and then S paper tees something like an adequate 

return for the money inves ve been agree- 

ably disappointed with the results of my adv: t 

in your columns. 


{From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janu- 
ary 29, 1877.] 


We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 
Tt is but just to your Raped on mn that we acknowl- 
e its superior merits as an advertising medium. 
aving thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the cosnii we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious pegers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch} for each insertion, 2% cents. Special Notices: 
—~ Ine (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 0 cents. Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 
insertions, i per cent. on 13 insertions, per cent on 

insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday of the 
week preceding their issue. 


~_ JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 





RRrTaNrs LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords. Howard. & Hulbert. N. V 


()* FORD. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
Thre Nolann 4 Sons. 4? Rieter Gt WV 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Art Jowrnal.— Popular 
Science Monthiy. The Best Advertising Meadiuma. 


Que tor Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT EVERY MONTH. St. Nich- 
olas, the handsomest children’s magazine in* the 
world. Subscribe now and make the children ——7 
tor a year. Prive, $3.00 a year. 2 cents a number, 
Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway. New York. 


G ARRIGUES BROS.,:Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
x New Catalogue free. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES to 
Cassell. Petter. & Galpin New York. 


HEAD'S 


Latest, cheapest, best. 


= @ saves time and labor. Ask 
PRAGTICAL your Bookseller for it, or 


Wi iay-wae send price and have it 
91010) my ™2!Ied to you. 
=t=te0)-1e9) VY. G. HOLMES, 


lm fa Publisher, 77 Madison St 
PRICE TS CHICAGO; 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Oonn., January 1, 1879. 


ASSETS, 

| $517,204 37 
Cash on hand and in bank,.............-.... 127,904 69 
Loans on bond and mortgage on real estate, 2,256,193 13 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due,..... 58,173 98 
Loans on collateral security,..............-. 22,100 00 
Deferred Life premiums,..................-. 61,272 52 

Premiums due and unreported on Life 
BOB oo co cccnncesctbocsotsescocccdevcccces 40,756 12 
United States government bonds ———" 433,420 00 
State and munic.pal bonds,..........--.----. 259,078 50 
Railroad stocks and bonds,..........----.-. 320,338 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks,..........--.-..- 509,004 00 
Total A anets, .......00.0ccccccees-noeeeees- $4,595,445 31 

LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, four per cent, Life Department. . .$2,972,511 59 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident Dep’t.. 221,326 34 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 


other Mabilities..............-----. -..-+---. 144,500 00 
Total liabilities.............. “cescccoeseved $3,338,337 93 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders...... -..- $1,257,107 38 


Statistics for the Year 1878, 
LiFe DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1878_... 1,980 
Whole number Life Policies written in 

ODD eceriscscccecceccccncescoccccncdereescsves 30,297 
Whole number of Policies in force......... 11,207 
Amount Life Insurance in force........... $18,307,556 00 


Total Claims paid in Life Department-... $1,271,137 86 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies writtten 





DE Bee vcencesconecessecvraesecosnsesvoeccecce 43,118 
Cash Premiums received for same........ $775,582 51 
Gain in premiums over 1877... .......------ $56,587 69 
Whole number Accident Policies written. 517,985 
Number Accident claims paid in 1878... .-- 4,760 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1878..... $284,343 23 
Whole number Accident Claims paid..... 33,049 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid.... 3,041,951 94 
Total Loss paid, both Departments......-- $4.313,089 80 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


G. F. DAVIS, Vice President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 
G. P. DAVIS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


J. B, LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
W. W. ALLEN, Genl. Agent. 
112 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
A. H. MOORE, Special Agent, 
a Walnut Street, Philadelphya. 





Sett Complete in Terry, . . .« $65. 

Sett Complete in Plush, . . . « $75. 

on in solid Ans - 3 other at pee ayy in the most 
egant manner. other es 

Pew cushions, % cts., to $1. 25 per foot. urch Chai } 

and Sunday-school rniture on hand of the latest 

and most poeproves patterns{or made to order at short 


notice. graphs, with ice List, sent by mail if 
applied for. 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
AND 141 FRIEND STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 






“HELPING HAND, 
THE BEST BOOK. 
ForSunday-Schools and_ Praise 


175 y4 yanpe nd 4 Senge. 
‘T" Gitte & J Rosecrans. 
is Sez, a5e., 







Cincinnati Ohio. 


CHEAP S. "en 


Nos. 1, 2'3, 4, fl 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


PRESIDENT R, B. HAYES. 


optings. 90 Composers, 140 Writers 







D. NEWHALL Rao a 







FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to Tae Sunpay ScHoot Times 
during the past three years are named below. This list shows something of the 
standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of the land, 
and the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to 
be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF, W. S. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 


W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Pres, H. G. WESTON, 


ELIHU BURRITT. 


JOSEPH COOK, 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 










The most tforou = ORGANIZATION 


iN America for exece£z; 
WH ONS os THE 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
samples § supplies 
at THe GRAND DEpor 
ThE GREAT 


DRY Goons 





pues CARD 


Pn clyig N ' 











CRAND DEPOT: ~ 
13S? CHESTNUT re MARK MENT 


and by return ‘mail SAMPLES. AND 


PRIGES wine SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 












BISHOP E. p—E SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 


Pres. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 


EDWARD KIMBALL. 














Leisure Hours is an [Illustrated Monthly Magazine, containing 40 ages. 120 


umns with handsome cover, (recently changed from a 16 page paper) and is filled with 

lllustrated articles on Places, Travels, Biography, Stories, Poetry, etc., by well- 

known writers. The excellent tone and variety of its contents renders this 

Magazine a favorite with all readers. It is the cheapest _~ = pub- 

lished, size get quality considered. Price, $1.00 per roe 

for six months, 25cents for 3 months, 10 cents per copy. 

indoce, all who read this to send for a three month’s 
Biette rice 25 cents) a beau 

TEUESES A ), entitled “Faith Hope 

and Charit 2... Salt inches, will be e 

sent free. if is printed in 15 Oil col- 

ors on black grow The 






lies, Forget-me- 
nots, Lillies 
of the 





send 5 cents extra for postage. Address the publishers, 


J. L. PATT & CO,, 47 Barclay St., New York, 


cents 
Pansies, W heat 
Heads and Grasses 
all elegantly arranged 
so as tomake a beautiful Motto 
that is worthy to adorn any home 
words fail to describe its beauty an 
value. It should be possessed by every one. 
words are aptieteny en- The gift of this beautiful Motto ” a special offer to 
twined with Calla Lil- all who answer this advertisement. Agents wanted in 
lace. Pianos, Organs, Watches and silver Ware to 
amount 6 3,000 givenfree to Agents. Complete outfit 25 cents. 
News dealers all sell Leisure Hours. Canada subscribers mus 





The Sunday: School Song Book for 1879, 





Hymn Service for the Sunday School 


By Lowry, Doanr, WHEDON, AND VINCENT. 


Only $10 per 100 copies, 


LESSONS for 1879. 


All the comp . 
appropriate bem oe zeaowe JC 


nel 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
h Street, New York. 









AY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


| | 


15 cents by mail. 
This work embraces 115 Hymns and Songs adapted to the INTERNATIONAL 


Ll sof established reputation, Familiar Hymns, with 
Dec 27 '79 he old standards used in the best Chureh H mnals, 
7 a7 West street ble for any given Lesson are shown in an index pre- 


wants 6: wie oung Service in the Sunday-school are met in this compilation. 
pness and excellence characterize this unique collection. Send 15 cents for a copy. 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, 510 WALNU1 STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mort- 


gages on improved property................ $384,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881........... 234,850 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881_.......... 32,850 00 
Philadelphia city loans....-................... 106,123 50 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Company stock.................... 16,125 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Co. 6 per cent. loam................ 1050000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

WRGRTNS DOM a... . . .casstesccescscccceneces 11,605 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Consoli- 

GRRGE OG WOR. c cnt cece csnceesessecccccscsccocs 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

WG, © Biicnceibetdnccmnibcdcetoccasessnee 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated 7s loan-........ - 19,60000 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany first mortgage 6s loan................ 17,150 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 6s 

BON i dcck nc cattadasdbcvbcnwnscunantsbetcusces 5,900 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company 

first mortgage 68 loan....................... 26,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

MOON GE FO adcndncncenncnctsccccnnsensss 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

gf Se ee 36,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company consoli- 

dated mortgage 6s loan................-.-.. 21,450 00 


Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy and 
Lancaster Railroad Company first mort- 


a 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. first 
MROSUINS TO TRAM... 2.0.22 cvccccccnceccescecs 27,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first mort- 
GOD AOR anacccnscunadadncsicticndsvccccces 10,300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 
Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan........ 27,120 00 
United Cos. of N. J. con. mtg. 6s loan......-.. 61,800 00 
Southern Central R. R. Co. of N. Y., second 
mortgage 7s gold loan.....................- 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania R. R. Co. loan...... 3,600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan_....... 18,810 00 
The Empire Car Trust loan.............. 38,800 00 
American 8. 8S. Co. of Philadelphia 6 6 per 
CI FI. < cnicntnacssnnnattdsdadocesvctiiucdse 12,375 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. first mtg. loan.......... 5,760 00 
Schuy!kill Nav. Co. second mtg. loan....... 6,462 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. first mortgage 6s 
ahs Sh 6h. da Vaipaceccagdasacopeaihscuccancons 30,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. gold loan...._.... 18,000 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company 
first mortgage 6s loan-- SR EL ae a CN 7,000 00 
Delaware Div. Canal Co. 6 6 per cont loan... 14,000 00 
Philadeiphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company 7 per cent. loan..............--.. 12,000 00 
Pennsylvania State 6s loan _.................- 1,650 00 
Harrisburg City 6s loan.-_.......7............. 18,540 00 
OR. Fie GH Ge BO. cccce ciccccccescsscscess 25,375 00 
Delaware State 6s loan............-........... 13,650 00 
New Jersey State 6s loan..................... 8,320 00 
Camden County 6s loan...................... 15,600 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan.................... 41,420 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan........................ 10,350 00 
Cincinnati City 6s loan........................ 12,000 00 
Pittsburg City 7s water loan................. 52,500 00 
Pittsburg City 7s, Stanton Ave. loan......... 9,000 00 
POORER COP FT BORRo occ cccccccecnsccuccccccce 22,950 00 
Philadelphia Bank Stock -. coscussusee, Gaetan 
Manayunk Gas Company stock. eee = 1,000 00 
Real Estate...... nhhdetupnehemegedaduesaqaenties 97,515 72 
ee ee -- 11,879 50 
Bills receivable............. Se See eS 2,200 00 
Cash in manager’s hands.-...........-....... 57,763 02 
Cash in bank and office......... pentatnin hein 53,512 30 
$1,835,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
January 1, 1879. 


Now Ready!! INTERNATIONAL S. S. 


| WALL MAP_D 


WESTERN ASTA, and large Map of An- 
cient Jerusalem, 38x50. Ilustrates the In- 
ternational S. S. Lessons, early Old Testa- 

ment History, as Syria, Palestine, Armenia, 
Assyria, Regions of Bab ylon, Ninnevah, Susa, Arra- 
rat.—Rivers, Tigris, Euphrates: and Etce. Illustrates 
the captivity the Jews, together with a large map 
of anclent erusalem to Soeenee the building of the 
sccond Temple. Large bold letters easily read at a 
distance. 

Superior to any issued of this cheapest and best 
series S.S. Maps. Sent prepaid on receipt price. 
Fine White Muslin Countries colored only $2.00 
White Paper mt’d on Rollers, Countries colored. 3.00 
With Spring Roller, sameas above................ 5 00 


Don’t fall to order International S. 8. Map D. 
A. H. EILERS, Publishing @o., 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


4 CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispove of ‘a 
PLANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 

LOW prices fer cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
4 scts of reeds $65, 3 ~~ = Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets 850, $40, 1 set $35. 
7 Octave all ROSEW oop PLANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted fer SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS & 





SONS, Manfrs.ond Dealers,40 EB. (4th.,5t..Ne¥ 





